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For  the  facts  uc  have  concerning  Elnathan 
(6)  Pope,  ue  are  indebted  to  his  grand-daugh- 
ters, Mary  Lucretia  Pope  and  Ruth  Pope  I  alen- 
tine,  of  Randolph,  New  1  ork.  ami  Ada  Gardner 
Red  field,  of  Cotter  d'Alcne,  Idaho.  A  part  of 
the  letters  published  here  are  the  property  of 
Inez  Pope  Hill,  Waukesha,  Wisconsin,  having 
inherited  them  from  her  grandmother  Mary 
fluntoon  Pope,  who  must  have  received  them 
from  Ruth  Hammond  Pope.  Some  of  the  letters 
were  found  by  Edith  Mix  Nelson  (a  grand- 
daughter of  Aunt  Sarah  Ann  Pope  Gardner)  in 
an  old  trunk  that  Aunt  Sarah  Ann  inherited 
from  Elnathan  s  (6)  sister  Eutina.  They  were 
brought  to  me  by  Mrs.  \elsons  sister  Josephine 
Mix  of  Waupaca,  Wisconsin. 

To  the  above  mentioned  I  wish  to  convey- 
here  the  gratitude  of  the  Pope  Family  and  my 
own  thanks  for  the  assistance  I  have  received. 
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Ancestry  of  Ruth  Hammond  Pope 

William  Hammond  was  horn  in  London.  England,  and  married  to 
Elizabeth  Penn,  sister  to  Sir  William  Penn,  and  daughter  to  the  famous 
Admiral  Penn. 

He  died  and  left  four  children,  one  son  and  three  daughters.  His 
son  s  name  was  Benjamin. 

The  widow,  widi  his  children  and  many  other  Godly  persons,  who 
had  Mr.  John  Lathrop  for  their  minister,  left  England,  and  came  over 
to  Boston  A.  D.  1634.  She  died  in  Boston  in  1640.  She  sustained  a 
very  religious  character  and  was  eminent  for  her  piety. 

Benjamin,  his  son  was  born  A.  D.  1621.  He  removed  after  his 
mother's  death  to  Sandwich  and  there  married  Mary  Vincent  in  the 
year  1650  by  whom  he  had  the  following  children  (boys;  Samuel, 
John,  Nathan,  and  Benjamin. 

Benjamin,  father  of  the  above  children  removed  to  Rochester,  and 
there  died  in  the  >ear  1703. 

John  Hammond,  son  of  above  mentioned  Benjamin  married  Mary 
Arnold,  daughter  of  Samuel  Arnold,  the  first  minister  of  Rochester. 
She  had  the  following  children  viz.  Berthie.  Sarah,  Jabez.  Elnathau. 
Benjamin,  Rowland.  Elizabeth,  Abigail,  and  John.  John,  the  father 
of  the  above  children  died  in  April  1749. 

Jabez  Hammond,  who  was  born  February  26.  1639.  married  and  the 
issue  of  this  union  was  one  daughter.  Then,  Mary  his  first  wife  died 
and  he  later  married  Abigail  Faunce,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Faunce 
of  England,  and  minister  of  Plymouth  Church.  She  had  eight  sons 
and  three  daughters.  Her  sons  were  Faunce,  Calvin,  Luther,  John. 
Eligah,  Jabez,  George,  and  Caleb.  Her  daughters  were  Sarah.  Rhoda. 
and  Abigail. 

Jabez,  father  of  the  above  children  died  in  February  1736.  in  a  good 
old  age.  (97  years  i .  Abigail,  his  wife,  died  in  1795,  aged  84  years. 
She  lived  a  pattern  of  modesty,  patience  and  piety,  and  died  lamented 
by  her  numerous  posterity  and  by  all  who  knew  her. 

Sarah,  her  daughter,  married  Enoch  Winslow  of  Rochester.  Major 
Faunce,  Jabez,  and  John,  removed  to  Vermont.  This  Jabez  Hammond 
.2nd  was  born  June  16,  1741.  He  married  Priscilla  Delano  of  New- 
Bedford.  His  children  were  Phillip.  Caleb.  Daniel.  George.  Mary, 
Rhoda.  ReLeree.  Abigail.  Priscilla.  and  Thankful.  Jabez  Hammond 
2nd  died  in  Mav  1307.   PriscHIa,  his  ivife.  died  in  March  1810. 
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Faunce  Hammond,  son  of  Jabez  and  Abigail  Hammond.  (Faunce 
before-mentioned  as  having  moved  to  Vermont )  was  born  in  May 
1747,  married  Mary  Holms  of  Plymouth  about  the  year  1761.  They 
lived  at  Walapasset,  afterwards  called  Dorchester.  Massachusetts,  until 
about  the  year  1777.  when  they  removed  to  Dartmouth  and  resided 
there  until  November  1 787,  when  the)  removed  with  their  family  to 
Reading.  Vermont.  Both  died  with  the  spotted  fever.  Mary  died 
February  1st.  and  Faunce.  February  8.  1813.    They  had  ten  children. 

Nathaniel,  born  in  1763. 

Stephen,  born  in  February  1765. 

Ruth,  born  March  2.  1767,  died  Ma\  9,  1857 

Luther,  born  in  1769,  died  at  about  2  years  of  age. 

Salley,  born  March  31,  1771.  died  young. 

Jabez  Holms,  born  in  1773.  died  in  October  1841. 

Jiry.  birth  date  not  given,  died  in  June  1831. 

Mary   Clark,   born   at   Dartmouth. 

Luther,  born  in  May  1781,  died  February  27,  1881. 

Thomas  Faunce,  born   December   17,   1783.  died   December  24. 
1865. 
This  ends  the  Hammond  family   records  a?   I  have  copied  it  from 
the    papers    prepared    by    my    grandfather    Nathaniel    Pope,    of   Lind. 
Waupaca  County.  Wisconsin. 

Our  interest  is  in  Ruth  Hammond,  the  third  child  of  Faunce  Ham- 
mond and  Mar\  Holms,  for  on  November  10.  1786.  she  married 
Mitchell  Pope,  who  \\as  born  on  May  21,  1767,  and  died  January  23, 
1849.    Thev  had  thirteen  children,  as  follows: 

Elnathan  Pope,  born  March  5.  1788,  died  August  31.  1865. 

Nathaniel  Pope,  born  January  7.  1790,  died  October  24-.  1877. 

Mary  Pope,   born   September   11,   1791,  died  October  2.   1.811. 

Sally  Pope,  born  June  18.  1793.  died  August  13.  1795. 

Jabez  Pope,  born  April  17.  1795.  died  in  1879. 

Reuben  Pope,  born  November  12.  1797,  died  February  13,  1853. 

Ruth  Pope,  burn  September  14.  1799,  died  March  1.  1840. 

Mitchell  Pope.  Jr..  born  June  9.   1801.  died  January  30.   1312. 

Cynthia  Pope,  born  April  14.  1803.  died  December  12.   1813. 

Luther  R.  Pope,  born  July  21.  1805.  died  October  12,  1335. 

Thomas  F.  Pope,  born  April  23,  1807,  died  about  1881. 

Lutina  Pope,  born  May  17,  1809.  died  February  12,  1375. 

Andrew  Pope,  born  February  5,  3  812,  died  June  22.  1827. 

Note — Copy  of  an   obi   r-cord   found   in   the  Court    House   at    Reading.    Vermont. 
(Death  dates  added  in  some  instances). 
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Mitchell   (5)    Pope,  born  May  21,  1767,  died  January  23,  1849. 
Roth  Hammond  Pope,  born  March  2.  1767.  died  May  30,  1857. 
They  were  married  on  November  10,  1786. 

Children 

Elnathan  (6)  Pope,  born  March  5,  1788,  died  August  31,  1865. 

Age  77  years. 
Nathaniel    (6 1    Pope,  born  January  7,  1790,  died  October  24, 

1877.   Age  86  years. 
Mary  Pope,  born  September  14,  1791,  died  October  2,  1811. 

Age  20  years. 
Sally  Pope,  born  June  18,  1793,  died  August  12,   1795.    Age 

2  years. 
v     Jabez   (6)    Pope,  born  April  17,  1795,  died  in  1879.    Age  84 

years. 
Reuben  (6)   Pope,  born  November  12,  1797,  died  February  13. 

1853.    Age  55  years. 
Ruth  Pope,  born  September  14,  1799,  died  March  1,  1840.   Age 

41  years. 
Mitchell   (6)   Pope,  born  June  9,  1801,  died  January  30,  18!  2. 

Age  10^2  years. 
Cynthia  Pope,  born  April  14,  1803,  died  December  10,  1813. 

Age  10  years,  8  months. 
Luther  Ralph   (6)   Pope,  born  July  21,  1805,  died  October  2. 

1835.    Age  30  years. 
Thomas  Faunce   (6)   Pope,  born  April  23,  1807,  died  in  1881. 

Age  74  years. 
Lutina  Pope,  born  May  17,  1809,  died  February  12.  1875.   Age 

66  years. 
Andrew   (6)   Pope,  born  February  5,  1812,  died  June  22,  1327. 

Age  15  years. 
Data  sent  me  by  Duane  D.  Hammond,  R-2,  Windsor.  Vermont. 

Personal  History  of  Elnathan  (6)  Pope 

Elnathan  (6)  Pope,  the  eldest  son  of  Mitchell  and  Ruth  Hammond 
Pope,  was  born  in  New  Hampshire  (exact  place  unknown)  March  5, 
1788.  In  1789.  his  father  bought  from  his  father-in-law,  Faunce  Ham- 
mond, fiflv  acres  of  land,  comprising  the  eastern  portion  of  his  farm 
and  at  a  later  date  purchased  another  fifty  acres.  This  land  was  located 
near  South  Woodstock,  Vermont.  Here  Elnathan's  boyhood  days  were 
spent.    He  attended  District  School  No.  18.  and  later  received  higher 
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education  from  a  Mr.  Hawkins,  an  estimable  and  capable  teacher  who 
was  instructor  in  Woodstock. 

Elnathan  was  a  man  of  unusual  ability,  a  poet  and  philosopher. 
From  the  Pope's  he  inherited  business  ability  and  a  love  of  adventure. 
From  the  Hammond's  a  deeply  religious  nature,  a  love  for  writing 
poetry  and  beautiful  prose,  and  musical  talent. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  enlisted  in  the  war  of  1812.  Just  how 
long  he  served  we  have  no  way  of  knowing  because  the  company 
records  were  lost  in  action  on  the  battlefield.  We  do  know,  however, 
that  in  1852,  he  sought  to  establish  by  affidavits  of  comrades,  a  record 
of  his  service  which  would  enable  him  to  apply  for  a  land  grant  from 
the  United  States  Government. 

On  Monday,  January  2,  1815.  Elnathan  was  married  to  Lvdia  Stead, 
who  wras  born  January  14,  1785..  She  was  born  in  Rhode  Island  and 
raised  in  Connecticut.  Her  mother  had  a  sister  by  the  name  of  Gray 
that  lived  in  the  town  of  Almond,  Allegheny  County.  N.  Y.  Lydia  went 
to  live  with  this  sister  when  she  was  about  thirty  years  of  age  and  it 
was  there  she  met  and  married  Elnathan  Pope. 

In  1827,  they  moved  from  Almond  to  Conewango,  Cattaraugus 
County,  N.  Y.,  where  Elnathan  taught  school.  Later,  in  1831,  he  moved 
to  the  vicinity  of  East  Randolph,  N.  Y.  Here  at  a  little  place  called 
"Pope"  he  and  his  two  sons  Angell  and  Andrew  built  a  three-story 
shop.  The  machinery  in  this  large  building  was  run  by  waterpower. 
The  building  contained  a  saw-miil,  a  turning  lathe,  and  a  grist  mill. 
Elnathan  and  his  sons  also  worked  at  the  carpenter's  tr?de  for  some 
time. 

Elnathan  and  Lydia  Stead  Pope  had  six  children: 

1.  Angell  Pope,  born  October  11.  1815,  died  March  25,  18%. 
Age  81  years. 

2.  Eliza  Pope,  born  Saturday,  January  24,  1818,  died  September 
1861.    Age  43  years. 

3.  Lydia  Pope,  born  Monday,  August  21,   1820.  died  August 
31,  1874.  Age  53  yeai  . 

4.  Andrew  Pope,  born  Tuesday,  May  21,  1822,  died  April  18. 
1912.    Age  89  years. 

5.  Lutina  Pope,  born  Monday,  May  2,  1825,  died  in  May  1921. 
Age  96  years. 

6.  Elnathan  Pope  (died  in  infancy)  the  birth  date  is  unknown. 

At  "Pope"  Elnathan  and  his  family  lived  first  in  a  log  house,  later 
building  a  frame  house  near  the  shop. 
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Lydia  Stead  Pope  died  February  22,  1852.  at  the  age  of  67  years,  and 
was  buried  on  the  hillside  south  of  the  log  house  where  she  first  lived 
when  she  came  to  Randolph. 

After  the  death  of  his  wife,  Elnathan  wrote  to  his  mother  who  was 
living  on  the  old  homestead  at  South  Woodstock.  When  his  mothe; 
and  his  brother  Thomas  and  family  emigrated  to  Wisconsin,  Elnathan 
made  a  trip  to  Liiid.  Wisconsin,  where  he  saw  not  only  his  mother, 
Thomas  and  Lutina,  but  also  Jabez,  Nathaniel  and  his  wife. 

After  this  visit  he  returned  to  New  York  state  to  attend  to  some 
business  affairs.  Later  he  went  back  to  Vermont  where  on  March  22. 
1857,  he  married  Mary  Huntoon  Pope,  the  widow  of  his  brother  Reu- 
ben. He  resided  there  on  the  farm  near  Washington.  Vermont,  not  far 
from  Chelsea,  for  more  than  a  year.  When  they  had  sold  the  farm. 
Elnathan,  Mary,  and  Reuben  Oscar  started  west.  They  spent  some  time 
in  New  York  state  and  in  the  early  part  of  1860  came  to  Wisconsin, 
where  they  resided  on  a  small  farm  near  Parfreyville  and  Little  Hope. 
Waupaca  County,  Wisconsin. 

Elnathan  died  August  31,  1865,  at  the  age  of  77  years,  5  months.  26 
days.  He  is  buried  in  the  cemetery  at  Parfreyville  where  his  tombstone 
bears  this  inscription: 

"A  faithful  friend,  a  father  dear, 
A  kind  companion  slumbers  here." 

After  his  death,  his  widow  Mary  Pope  lived  with  Sarah  Gardner 
Huntoon  until  her  death  December  5,  1893,  at  the  age  of  88  years. 
5  months.  28  days.  She  rests  beside  her  husband  in  the  burial  plot  at 
Parfreyville.  The  older  Popes  remember  "Aunt  Mary"  as  a  verv 
charming,  delightful  old  lady. 

Daughters  of  Elnathan   (6)  Pope 

Eliza  Pope,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Elnathan  (6)  and  Lydia  Stead 
Pope,  was  born  Saturday,  January  24,  1818,  at  Almond.  Allegheny 
County,  N.  Y.  She  was  married  to  Gale  Furman.  Three  children  were 
born  to  them.  Jason  L.  Furman  ^\as  born  in  1860.  and  was  eleven 
months  old  when  his  mother  died  in  September  1861.  at  the  age  of  43 
years.  She  gave  him  to  her  sister  Lydia  Pope.  His  aunt  Lydia  brought 
him  up.  He  attended  school  at  Chamberlain  Institute  at  Randolph, 
N.  Y.  He  worked  for  the  Erie  Railroad  for  more  than  forty  years.  He 
was  a  fine  man.  He  died  in  September  1933.  His  wife  Mrs.  Pearl 
Furman  and  son  William  Furman  live  at  120  Center  Street.  Olean. 
N.  Y.  Also  a  daughter  Mrs.  Gertrude  Furman  Bartsch  (Mrs.  William  | 
resides  at  703  West  Green  Street.  Olean.  N.  Y. 
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Eliza  Pope  Fin  man  also  had  two  daughters,  Lily  Bell  and  Rose  Dot 
Furman.  Rose  married  Charles  Ball  and  they  had  one  son  named 
Claude  Ball,  who  is  a  pipe  organist  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Lydia  Pope,  the  third  child  of  Elnathan  (6)   and  Lydia  Stead  Pope, 
was  born  Monday.  August  21.   1820.  at  Almond,  N.  Y.    She  married, 
Orson  Burt.    Thev  had  two  children.;  a  son  named  Elnathan  Burt  after 
his  grandfather,  and  a  daughter   Flora   Burt.    Elnathan   Burt  had   one 
son  who  lives  in  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Lydia  Pope  Burt  died  August  31,  1871.  at  the  age  of  53  years. 

LUTINA  Pope,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Elnathan  (6>  and  Lydia 
Stead  Pope,  was  born  Monday,  May  2.  1825,  at  Almond.  N.  Y.  She 
married  Ashbel  Bushnell.  She  was  a  milliner  and  dressmaker,  and  did 
fine  needlework.  Mrs.  R.  L.  Pope  and  your  historian  once  visited  her 
there  and  gave  her  a  ride  in  a  wheel  chair.  She  was  then  90  years  of 
age.  She  lived  .to  be  96,  dying  in  May  1921.  She  was  a  remarkable 
woman,  keeping  her  mind  and  faculties  clear  to  an  advanced  age. 

Sons  of  Elnathan  (6)  Pope 
ANCELL  Pope,  the  eldest  son  of  Elnathan  (6)  and  Lydia  Stead  Pope, 
was  born  October  11,  1815,  at  Almond,  Allegheny  County,  N.  Y.  He 
was  a  number-one  surveyor  and  watch  repairer  for  many  years.  He 
worked  as  a  carpenter  with  his  father  and  his  brother  Andrew  and 
helped  to  build  the  shop  at  Pope,  New  York.  He  was  handsome,  intelli- 
gent and  jolly,  with  a  keen  sense  of  humor  and  fond  of  jokes.  He 
married  Angeline  Price  on  March  10,  1847.  They  had  no  children. 
His  wife  was  plump  and  stout  and  inclined  to  scold.  A  story  is 
told  of  this  couple  which  is  typical.  His  wife  scolded  more  than  a  little 
because  he  broke  a  lamp  chimney  and  failed  to  get  her  another.  He  had 
previously  bought  several  but  all  were  broken.  He  went  to  the  local 
store  where  the  merchant  sold  him  an  unbreakable  chimney.  He  came 
hippity  hopping  home  to  Angeline  with  it.  As  he  blithely  announced 
to  her  that  here  was  one  that  would  last,  and  end  her  chimney  worries. 
he  threw  it  gayly  in  her  direction.    It  hit  the  stove  and  shattered  into 

many  pieces.  . 

For  many  years  he  lived  in  West  Randolph,  New  York.  He  was 
associated  with  his  father  in  the  building  trade  and  helped  him  erect 
a  large  saw  mill  at  Pope.  He  then  lived  in  the  house  his  father  built 
near  the  mill.   He  was  fond  of  music  and  played  the  violin. 

Angeline  Price  Pope  died  May  3.  1893,  age  67  years. 
Angell  Pope  died  March  25,  1896,  nearly  81  years  of  age. 
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Anhrkw  Pope,  the  fourth  child  of  Elnathan  (6l  and  Lydia  Stead 
Pope,  was  Lorn  Tuesday.  May  2L  1822.  His  boyhood  was  spent  in 
Almond.  New  York.  He  married  Aliza  Day  Brown  on  April  9.  1857. 
She  was  born  in  Warren.  Vermont,  near  Rutland.  She  came  to  Newr 
York  state  when  she  was  eighteen  years  old.  She  rode  on  a  packet  boot 
on  the  Erie  Canal.  The  boat  w-as  drawn  by  a  mule.  She  taught  school 
in  the  primary  department  at  Chamberlain  Institute  at  Randolph,  New 
^ork,  and  studied  music  and  some  of  the  higher  branches  of  learning 
at  the  same  time. 

Four  children  were  born  to  Andrew  and  Eliza  Day  Brown  Pope. 
They  were: 

1.  Mary  Lucretia  Pope,  born  January  16.  1858.  She  was  for 
many  years  a  teacher.  She  is  unmarried  and  resides  with 
her  sister  at  East  Randolph.  New  York.  R.  F.  D.  No.  1.  To 
her  I  am  indebted  for  most  of  the  facts  given  here  about  the 
family  of  Elnathan   (6). 

2.  Erna  Lucetta  Pope,  born  May  28.  1860.  She  also  was  a 
teacher.  She  held  first  grade  certificates  to  teach  in  New  York 
state  and  in  the  state  of  Washington,  where  for  three  years 
she  held  a  principalship  in  the  public  schools.  She  died 
October  3,  1912. 

3.  Andrew  (8)  Pope,  born  December  24.  1865,  died  August  22. 
1885. 

4.  Ruth  L.  Pope,  born  June  22.  1876.  She,  like  her  sisters  was 
also  a  public  school  teacher.  Like  her  father  and  grandfather 
she  was  talented  in  music.  She  married  Harry  Valentine  on 
December  19,  1908.  One  daughter  was  born  to  them.  Helen 
M.  Valentine  on  September  18.  1909.  Helen  married  Wilbert 
Shawr  on  March  31.  1932.  They  have  one  daughter,  Ada 
Jean  Shaw,  born  January  20,  1931.  They  live  a  little  over 
a  mile  from  East  Randolph.  New  York.  Helen  graduated 
from  the  teacher's  training  class  and  taught  school  three 
years  before  she  was  married. 

To  Mrs.  Valentine  we  are  indebted  for  a  great  deal  of  the  information 
I  am  able  to  give  you  concerning  Elnathan  (6)  Pope  and  his  descend- 
ants.  She  and  her  sister  live  at  East  Randolph.  Route  No.  1,  New  York. 

Andrew  Pope,  her  father,  was  a  farmer,  a  carpenter,  and  an  inventor, 
one  of  his  inventions  being  the  Pope  milk  pan.  He  was  musical,  being 
proficient  both  with  the  violin  and  the  flute.  He  died  April  18.  1912, 
at  the  age  of  89  years. 
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In  publishing  these  letters  of  Elnathan  (6)  Pope,  his  wife  Mary 
Huntoon  Pope,  his  mother  Ruth  Hammond  Pope,  and  of  his  uncle 
Thomas  Faunce  Hammond,  who  was  almost  the  same  age  as  Elnathan 
(6),  it  is  my  intention  to  refrain  from  extended  comment.  I  feel  that 
the  letters  tell  their  own  story. 

Briefly  Elnathan  1 6 1  Pope,  the  namesake  of  his  grandfather 
Elnathan  (4),  and  of  his  great-grandfather  Elnathan  (3),  inherited 
the  great  Elnathan's  (3)  business  genius  and  from  the  Hammond  side 
a  love  of  literature  and  poetic  ability. 

Born  on  a  Vermont  farm,  educated  in  the  District  No.  18  school  and 
later  studying  with  the  eminent  and  distinguished  scholar  Mr.  Hawkins 
of  Reading,  Vermont,  he  received  rather  better  than  average  education 
and  was  well  fitted  to  enter  the  teaching  profession. 

Being  a  gifted  and  an  eas\  and  beautiful  penman,  he  has  left  us 
some  of  his  recorded  thoughts.  His  was  a  wide  and  varied  experience. 
Soldier  in  the  war  of  1812;  a  business  adventure  in  Rutland,  Vermont; 
teaching  at  Coneuango:  builder  and  operator  of  a  large  mill  at  Pope, 
N.  Y.,  near  Randolph;  and  later  an  emigrant  to  Wisconsin  in  1860. 

He  married  after  his  return  from  the  war  of  1812.  and  raised  a  fine 
family.  In  1852.  he  lost  his  wife,  and  it  was  then,  lonely  and  bereft 
of  his  boyhood  sweetheart  and  life  companion,  that  he  found  comfort 
and  solace  in  writing. 

His  love  for  rhythm  found  expression  not  only  in  verse  but  also  in 
music,  as  examplified  by  his  mastery  of  the  violin.  Religion  played 
an  important  part  in  shaping  his  thoughts.  He  was  a  deep  student  of 
nature  and  upon  occasion  jolly  and  full  of  rollicking  fun. 


The  first  letter  we  have  of  Elnathan's  is  undated,  but  we  know  it  was 
written  prior  to  1340  because  Ruth  is  mentioned  in  the  letter  and  she 
died  in  1840.  Elnathan  was  then  acting  as  justice  of  the  peace  which 
explains  his  rallying  words  to  Ruth  and  Lutina. 


Note — A  strip  on  one  sirie  of  the  letter  is  mining  and  the  printed  italicized  words 
are  the  ones  I  have  supplied  to  hring  out  the  ideas  which  I  believe  he 
meant  to  convey.  Many  words  are  blurred  and  faded  in  this  many-times 
folded  letter. 
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Dear  Mother  and  Father: 

If  1  should  come  and  visit  you  and  should  direct  the  whole  of  my 
discourse  to  one  individual  of  the  family  all  the  rest  would  of  course, 
complain  of  my  unfairness.  Now  of  course  a  visitor  may  dine  at  the 
expense  of  one  and  chat  with  all,  and  at  the  same  time  give  no  offense  to 
any  of  the  company.  So  I  shall  direct  ray  letter  to  you  with  due  respects 
to  all.  So  that  one  may  pay  the  postage,  for  this  is  my  dinner,  and 
may  you  all  share  it.  for  to  the  one  who  does  not  read,  I  cannot  speak. 
/  enjoy  the  while  I  write  these  lines  and  I  sincerely  hope  they  will  come 
to  you  as  happily  as  they  leave  us. 

Jabez  was  here  last  spring  and  appeared  unexpectedly  as  usual  with 
his  rifle.  This  rifle  was  his  wife  and  tho  she  bares  him  no  child,  she 
i.'-  never  a  scolder.  He  tarried  about  three  weeks  with  us  and  then  wen! 
on  his  way.   We  expect  him  here  again  next  fall. 

The  large  hemlock  forest  betwixt  my  house  and  Stevenson's  is 
cleared  and  burned  over.  I  can  now  stand  in  my  clearing  and  see 
the  clearings  and  buildings  west  of  the  Conewango.  If  you  should  be 
here  next  spring,  when  we  are  logging  our  tract,  I  would  lead  you  all 
through  the  fallow  among  the  coal  and  perliaps  we  would  begin  to 
look  like  folks  of  considerable  consequence. 

Ruth  and  Lutina: 

There  is  a  chance  now  for  you  to  save  a  penny.  1  am  empowered 
lo  marry  people  and  if  you  will  take  vour  beaux  and  come  down  to 
Conewango,  I  will  marry  you  both  without  fee.  or  if  you  wish  to  be 
saving  and  prudent,  there  never  can  he  a  better  time  than  now  for  you 
know  you  must  marry  or  else  you  will  have  no  husband.  And  surelv 
you  are  both  olde  enough  to  marry  without  delay. 

Father,  I  think  you  and  Mother  ought  to  give  the  girls  advice  con- 
cerning this  business  and  not  let  them  lose  this  precious  opportunity. 
Remember,  the  time  is  short;  if  the^'  delay  this  business,  I  shall  go 
out  of  office  and  then  the  harvest  will  be  ended. 

/  wish  you  would  all  come  out  and  see  us  for  I  could  talk  more 
in  an  hour  than  I  could  write  in  a  day.  Then,  too,  I  could  witness 
the  girls'  happiness  and  this  would  give  me  no  very  trifling  satisfaction. 
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The  task  you  sent  me,  sister  Ruth 

Altho  I  blush,  Til  own  the  truth. 

Proves  hard;    I   cant   the   lectures  sing. 

But  if  the  worst  you  fain  would  know, 

1  now  will  rosen  well  my  how, 

And  tune  my  harp  and  let  you  hear 

Wierd  sounds,  hoarse  prowling  in  your  ear. 

Just  as  a  snail  in  summer  day, 

Looks  up  while  crawling  on  the  clay 

And  sees  the  eagles  as.  they  fly 

Aloft  1  lift  a  wishful  eye. 

W  hilc  with  my  humhle  harp  I  sing 

I  feel  in  vain  for  loftier  string. 

If  you   in  frame  of  mind  are   right. 

Perhaps  then,  the  theme  may  give  delight, 

Soft,   then   sluggish  dark   and  dull 

Strange  the  effect  will  he  upon  your  scull. 

Talking,  kissing,  at  arms  end 

Visit  the  sick  or  cheer  a  friend. 

Gladdens  your  eyes,  hut  to  our  ears 

Music — this  the  talk  that  cheers 

With  letters  as  a  blessing  chief 

Pleasure  and  cash  for  my  relief. 

Elnathan    . 


Note — In  thi?  letter  we  find  the  first  and  only  direct  reference  made  by  Elnathan 
to  his  love  of  music.  Yet  he  played  the  violin  and  was  a  musician  of 
ability.  His  granddaughters,  Mary  Lucretia  Pope  and  Ruth  Pope  Valen- 
tine, who  are  still  living  near  East  Randolph,  New  York,  tell  of  their 
grandfather's  love  and  talent  for  music. 


Ruth  writes,  '"Grandpa  dreamed  of  music  and  that  he  saw  his  friends 
who  had  been  gone  for  years,  and  that  they  were  keeping  time  to  the 
music  with  their  wings.  When  he  awoke,  he  took  up  his  violin  and 
played  the  tune  of  which  he  had  dreamed,  and  my  father  plaved  the 
same  piece.  He  always  called  it  "Grandpa's  Dream,"  and  I  learned  it 
when  I  got  so  I  could  play.    All  of  my  folks  played  and  sang." 
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RELIGION 

Written  prior  to  1840 


When  we  the  sacred  word  pursue, 

Full  plain,  this  truth  appears  in  view, 

Sure  as  one  kingdom  ever  rose, 

And  risen  found  a  final  close, 

So  sure  shall  Christ  His  Kingdom  yield 

To  Him  who  first  the  scepter  held. 

Ages  on  ages  must  be  hurled 

'Til  light  and  truth  burst  on  the  world, 

Til  Jesus  shall  descend  again, 

To  reign  on  earth  and  dwell  with  men. 

Still  on.  He  must  the  scepter  sway, 

Until  the  gen'ral  judgment  day, 

When  from  His  foes,  He  culls  His  friends 

On,  onward  still  His  pov/er  extends 

Deals  to  his  friends  a  goshen  fair, 

And  nourishes  and  feeds  them  there, 

'Til  famine  sore  His  foes  shall  pinch. 

And  urge  them  to  Him,  inch  by  inch, 

'Til  at  His  feet  they  freely  fall 

And  with  themselves,  give  up  their  all. 

Then  shall  the  Savior's  kingdom  end 

WTien  every  foe  becomes  a  friend. 

And  every  knee  to  Hirn  shall  bend, 

When  envy,  strife  and  malice  cease 

And  man  with  man  shall  be  at  peace. 

When  full  redemption  shall  be  made 

For  all  that  from  the  fold  have  strayed. 

And  when  the  same  shall  be  applied 
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To  all  that  ever  lived  or  died. 

When  the  old  Dragon  leaves  his  seat, 

And  falls  before  Emanuel's  feet, 

And  humbly  there  for  mercy  pleads, 

Repenting  of  his  evil  deeds. 

And  learns  to  sing  a  song  of  praise 

To  Him  who  lengthens  out  his  days. 

When  all  in  one  broad  ray  of  light 

In  praises  to  the  Lamb  unite. 

As  Joseph  did  resign  his  trust 

To  Him  who  made  him  Lord  at  first. 

Thus  teaching  by  example  what 

By  precept.  He  before  had  taught. 

So  plain,  the  fools,  they  could  but  know 

What  He  would  I  have  I  the  Egyptians  do. 

So,  when  His  kingdom  shall  extend 

Until  the  famine  years  shall  end. 

When  pain  and  sorrow  are  no  more, 

When  joy  abounds  from  shore  to  shore, 

When  sin  and  Death  itself  shall  die. 

And  God  shall  wipe  each  weeping  eye, 

When  all  unite  aloud  to  sing, 

"Where  now,  0  Death,  where  is  thy  sting. 

O  grave  and  Hell,  where  now  may  be 

Your  late,  long  boasted  victory?" 

Then,  nor  'til  then,  the  work  is  done 

For  which  Jehovah  sent  His  Son. 

Nor  will  He  leave  the  field  at  all 

'Til  He  completely  conquers  all. 

E.  Pope 
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Next  in  sequence  of  time  is  a  letter  written  by  Ruth  Hammond  Pope 
U«  her  son  Elnathan  (6).  It  so  clearly  shows  her  devotion  to  hei 
family,  her  deeply  religious  character,  in  fact,  the  manner  of  woman 
she.  was,  this  mother  of  the  Popes,  who  bore  thirteen  children  and  in  her 
90th  year  emigrated  to  Wisconsin. 

One  cannot  help  feeling  a  sense  of  loss  at  not  having  the  other 
letters  that  were  written  between  1840  and  1852,  of  which  none  can  be 
found. 

Birthday    Letter 

Woodstock,  Vermont 
March  2.  1852. 

This  day  i  am  85  \ears  old,  and  think  it  might  be  some  consolation* 
to  you  to  have  a  line  from  your  mother  in  her  old  age.  i  improve  this 
opportunity.  My  health  is  good  for  one  of  my  age  and  my  eyesight  is 
good  but  my  hearing  is  poor,  but  i  can  hear  some  things  that  i  don't 
want  to  hear;  it  is  a  long  time  since  we  have  seen  each  other  and  per- 
haps we  never  shall  meet  again  in  this  world,  but  i  trust  we  shall  in  n 
better  world,  but  preachers  tell  us  that  eternal  punishment  after  death 
will  be  our  lot,  but  that  does  not  agree  with  the  Bible,  for  neither  Christ 
nor  any  of  His  apostles  ever  mention  the  words  eternal  punishment  for 
the  wicked.  Everlasting  is  not  eternal  for  we  read  of  the  everlasting 
priesthood  of  Aron  and  his  sons.  That  has  come  to  an  end  long  ago,  and 
3  have  a  better  opinion  of  God  than  to  think  He  made  mankind  on 
purpose  to  torment  them  to  all  Eternity.  But  let  us  deal  justly,  love, 
mercy,  and  walk  humbly,  i  think  my  day  is  almost  run.  i  have  chosen 
a  text  to  be  preached  from  at  my  funeral;  it  is  the  8th  chapter  of 
Romans;  the  last  two  verses  "for  i  am  persuaded,  etc.*,  t  Now  i  will 
tell  you  about  your  brothers  and  sister.  Reuben  wrote  that  his  health 
is  some  better  this  winter  than  it  was  last  winter. 

Thomas  +  and  family  enjoy  good  health.  He  and  his  wife  send  best 
respects  to  you  and  family!  Lutina,  i  have  not  seen  for  two  months 
She  is  wrorking  in  a  factory  at  Felchville. 

We  have  had  a  cold  winter.  The  snowr  is  now  three  feet  deep  and 
it  snows  every  day;  if  it  keeps  on  what  will  it  be  by  next  June?    If 

*  Elnathan's  first  wife  had  died  February  22.  1852. 
fSth  Chapter  Romans — -verses  38-39: 

"For  I  aia  persuaded,  that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities, 

nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come 

Nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  shall  he  able  to  separate  us  from 

the  love  of  God,  -which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  our  Lord." 
^Thomas  v.-as  father  of  Edna  Pope  Spencer,  of  Paschal,  Mortimer,  Converse,  and 

Ilenrv.   Also  of  Alma  Lutina. 
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you  see  Nathaniel  or  Jabez,  or  write  to  them,  give  my  love  to  them  and 
tell  thern  that  i  have  not  forgotten  them,  i  want  to  see  Jabez  very 
much  and  if  he  comes  to  your  house  use  him  kindly  for  my  sake  and  his. 

And  now  i  wish  you  all  peace  and  happiness  in  believing  the  Gospel 
which  is  good  tidings  lo  all  people  and  great  joy  to  all  that  believe 
the  truth,  for  my  part  i  feel  reconciled  to  go  when  my  time  comes  and 
to  stay  till  God  sees  fit  to  call  me  home  to  rest  for  i  think  and  firmly 
believe  that  when  i  drop  this  day,  my  spirit  will  be  returned  to  God  that 
gave  it  and  i  shall  be  happy. 

Now  accept  this  from  the  hand  of  your  affectionate  mother,  who 
wishes  you  and  yours  the  best  of  Heaven's  blessings  and  am  a  friend 
and  well  wisher  to  all  the  human  race. 

To  my  oldest  child,  Elnathan  Pope,  from  Ruth  Pope. 

Note — The  small  letter  i  for  expressing  the  first  person  singular  was  not  uncom- 
mon in  that  day  and  in  that  locality.  The  original  of  this  letter  is  owned 
by  Inez  Pope  Hill,  316  S.  Grand  Avenue,  Waukesha,  Wisconsin.  Her 
grandmother  was  Elnathan's  second  wife. 

It  would  seem  that  Elnathan,  following  the  receipt  of  his  mother's 
letter  made  a  trip  to  Vermont,  revisiting  the  scenes  of  his  youth, 
renewing  old  acquaintances,  and  thoroughly  enjoying  the  reunion  of 
those  of  his  family  remaining  in  Vermont. 

This  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  from  West  Randolph,  New  York,  by 
Elnathan  Pope,  age  64,  to  his  mother  Ruth  Hammond  Pope,  his  sister 
Lutina,  and  brother  Thomas.  The  original  is  very  interesting  as  to 
style,  and  may  be  seen  at  the  home  of  Miss  Josephine  Mix  of  Waupaca. 
Wisconsin. 

West  Randolph,  December  3rd,  A.  D.  1852 

I  received  your  letter  as  soon  as  I  enquired  for  it  at  Lhe  post  office 
and  on  reading  it  found  it  was  the  fourth  that  you  had  written  on  that 
day,  but  I  think  I  shall  invert  your  order  and  be  four  days  in  writing 
one  letter,  but  since  you  are  a  kind  of  medium  through  whom  intelli- 
gence is  communicated  to  and  from  the  different  members  of  our 
family  and  friends,  I  wish  it  be  understood  that  when  I  write  to  you, 
\ou  are  to  transmit  to  all  concerned  the  information  or  fun  therein 
written. 

When  I  wrote  to  you  before  I  was  on  the  point  of  starting  off  with 
Angell  who  was  to  build  a  large  sawmill  about  fourteen  miles  from 
here;  and  you  can  judge  pretty  well  as  to  my  health  when  I  tell  you 
that  after  the  date  of  my  letter  and  before  the  first  of  November  I  had 
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earned  fifty-seven  dollars  besides  working  at  home  nearly  half  a  month. 
Tell  Mother  and  Thomas,  etc.,  that  I  have  not  spent  the  whole  season 
in  idleness,  but  have  been  busy  most  of  the  time  both  before  and  after 
my  long  visiting  tour.  Our  crops  of  corn  and  hay  are  light,  but  wheat 
and  oats  are  good,  and  potatoes  are  extraordinary  both  in  quantity  and 
quality.  Apples  are  scarce;  beef,  pork,  butter,  etc.,  command  high 
prices  but  there  is  no  scarcity.  You  boast  of  tall  corn,  we  should  not 
think  of  making  much  noise  about  corn  that  was  only  nine  or  ten  feet 
high,  and  in  fact  I  saw  nothing  that  I  coveted  except  a  few  blocks  of 
granite  and  a  quantity  of  limestone,  and  the  good  manners  and  polite 
treatment  of  the  people  were  the  most  pleasing  to  me  of  anything  that 
1  met  with  besides  the  pleasure  of  seeing  and  conversing  with  m)  own 
relatives  and  friends. 

One  thing  is  certain,  I  envy  not  the  owners  of  tall  corn  in  Vermont 
If  the  folks  in  Vermont  are  contented  and  hqppy  I  would  be  the  last  to 
make  them  otherwise,  for  those  who  dig  their  living  from  among  the 
craggy  rocks  in  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  where  an  indolent  person 
would  starve,  are  certainly  well-deserving.  It  is  hardly  possible  for  me 
to  conceive  how  any  person  living  among  such  romantic  scenery  can 
be  an  atheist  or  an  infidel,  surrounded  as  he  is  by  numerous  and  almost 
insurmountable  monuments  of  almighty  power.  And  yet  people  are 
enabled  to  draw  from  these  very  hills  and  mountains  not  only  the 
necessities  but  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  is  an  evidence  of  our 
Creator's  universal  goodness.  You  will  perhaps  think  I  am  inclined  to 
preach,  but  I  only  speak  my  honest  sentiments. 

I  am  glad  you  delayed  writing  'til  mother  had  recovered  her  health, 
and  I  hope  when  you  write  again  you  will  be  able  to  inform  me  that 
Eliza  and  Convers  are  well  also.  But  do  not  wait  too  long  for  good 
news.  I  have  heard  nothing  as  yet  from  Nathaniel  since  I  saw  you.  He 
is  one  of  the  Popes  that  never  would  write  when  he  was  young  and  it 
is  folly  to  expect  it  of  him  now  when  he  is  old.  Lutina  has  written  to 
him  since  my  return  from  Vermont,  but  we  may  as  well  look  for  an 
answer  from  the  dead  as  from  him;  especially  if  the  papers  are  at 
hand.  If  you  have  heard  anything  from  Reuben  and  family  please 
write  to  me  and  let  me  know  how  they  do;  write  to  him  likewise  and 
inform  him  that  I  and  my  family  are  in  as  good  health  as  usual.  Lutina 
wishes  to  wrrite  some  in  my  letter,  but  I  think  I  shall  not  allow  her  to 
do  so,  because  she  will  write  so  much  belter  than  I  can.  that  you  will 
never  have  patience  to  read  my  bungling  performance.  Perhaps  she 
will  be  provoked  to  write  you  a  whole  letter,  but  you  will  have  read 
this  before  her's  comes  to  hand,  that  is  if  you  can  read  it  at  all,  which 
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T  think  rather  a  doubtful  case;  but  if  you  cannot  perhaps  Miss  Mar- 
garet will  assist  you. 

Tell  her  I  thank  her  for  her  compliment  and  if  I  chance  to  meet  with 
her  sweetheart  I  will  speak  a  good  word  for  her.  Tell  my  old  friend 
and  tutor,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Esq.  that  I  still  think  of  him  with  pleasure 
and  the  thought  is  always  accompanied  with  a  wish  that  his  life  may 
he  as  long  and  happy  as  it  has  been  useful.  Finally,  present  mv  best 
respects  to  all  of  our  friends  that  take  the  trouble  to  enquire  after  me. 
I  shall  enclose  a  small  present  for  Mother  and  I  wish  you  to  see  that 
she  has  die  enjoyment  of  it.  I  need  not  name  the  present  as  it  will  be 
the  only  thing  enclosed  in  this  letter. 

Hark!    The  muses  strike  the  lyre — 

Now  they  touch  my  pen  with  fire. 

With  what  ecstasy  they  sing 

While    they    strike    the    trembling    string. 

Smooth  and  soft,  their  numbers  flow 

As  the  cloud  lets  fall  the  snow. 

Oh!     If  I  could  sound  their  strain 

Sure  'twould  free  us  all  from  pain. 

Hill  and  dale  are  robed  in  white 

But  the  sun  shines  warm  and  bright. 

Now  the  snow  is  gone  again, 

Now  the  muses  cease  their  strain, 

And  I  now  lay  by  my  pen 

And  retire  to  rest  again. 

By  the  clock  it's  after  nine 

I  will  only  write  this  line. 


We  have  been  flattered  with  a  prospect  of  sleighing  but  the  ground 
is  now  quite  naked  and  the  cattle  graze  in  the  open  fields  again.  It 
freezes  at  night  and  thaws  during  the  day.  If  we  walk  out  in  the  morn- 
ing we  have  good  hard  roads,  but  if  in  the  evening  we  are  in  the  mud. 

Keep  patient  for  I  have  not  dune  yet.  You  were  very  brief  in  your 
last  letter  and  I  intend  to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  this,  so  that  since 
you  will  not  write  you  must  read.  Remember  the  old  adage — An  Old 
Man  for  a  Long  Story.  I  was  going  to  enquire  of  you  about  uncle  T. 
F.  Hammond's  health,  but  upon  more  mature  reflection  I  conclude  it 
is  not  necessary,  for  disease  generally  seizes  upon  flesh  and  blood  and 
he  has  so  little  of  these  about  him  that  there  is  nothing  for  it  to  work 
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upon,  unless  it  should  attack  his  intellect,  there  it  might  find  something 
to  do.  But  after  all  I  should  like  to  know  why  he  did  not  meet  me  at 
Thomas's  house  at  the  time  he  appointed.  1  think  I  shall  torture  him 
with  a  long  letter  and  punish  him  for  his  neglect.  But  perhaps  it  would 
Le  unjust  since  he  treated  me  so  kindly  while  I  was  with  him;  hut  if  so 
let  him  retaliate.  I  shall  not  he  very  apt  to  complain. 

Thunder!     That  beats  all!    The  faults  of  Scott  are  all  delected 
And  he  is  whip'd  and  Pierce  elected. 
How  could  the  locos  cut  such  capers 
And  not  be  noticed  by  the  papers. 
And  del  the  word  was  intimated 
By  Whigs,  that  their  man  was  ill-fated. 
'Til    lection  supper,  had  been  eaten 
And  all  the  Whigs  most  soundly  beaten. 
.  The  locos  sure  have  acted  wiley 
To  gain  their  wish  so  still  and  slyly. 

But  stay,  I  have  written  over  nearly  all  my  paper  and  so  have  to 
break  off  in  the  midst  of  my  letter  for  want  of  room.  So  fare  you  well. 

Your  friend  E.  Pope  or  Elnathan  Pope 

To  Mother.  Lutina.  Thomas.  Eliza,  and  as  many  more  as  have  an 
epportunity  to  read. 

This  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  Elnathan  Pope  in  1853  to'  his 
nephew  Oscar  Pope  consoling  him  on  the  loss  of  his  father  Reuben 
Pope.  The  second  letter  was  written  to  his  brothers  widow  upon  this 
same  occasion.  Josephine  Mix  of  Waupaca.  Wisconsin,  has  the  origi- 
nals. 

Dear  Nephew: 

It  is  nowr  more  than  a  year  since  I  >aw  you.  Since  that  happy  day  a 
cloud  has  passed  o\er  \ou  and  left  you  without  an  earthly  father.  It  is  a 
Sid  loss  you  have  endured,  but  you  are  not  the  only  loser.  Your  mother 
has  lost  a  husband,  your  grandmother  has  lost  a  son.  and  1  a  brother. 
You  loved  him  as  a  father,  your  mother  as  a  husband,  your  grandmother 
as  a  son.  and  1  as  a  brother.  But  he  has  left  us  all.  and  we  must  all 
learn  to  do  without  him  until  we  are  called  to  follow  him  to  the  spirit 
world.  All  this  is  certainly  known:   but  the  question  is.  how   shall  we 
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conduct  ourselves?  Would  it  be  wise  for  us  to  yield  ourselves  to  sorrow 
and  despair,  and  thus  destroy  our  happiness,  our  usefulness,  our 
health,  the  happiness  of  our  friends  and  our  own  lives?  Certainly  it 
would  not. 

Rather  than  repine  at  our  loss,  let  us  endeavor  to  enjoy  what  we  have 
left.  Let  us  learn  to  consider  not  only  the  dark  side  of  every  subject,  but 
the  bright  side  also;  for  everything  has  a  bright  side  if  we  have  the  in- 
genuity to  find  it.  It  will  be  said,  and  in  truth,  that  your  father  has  left 
)ou  at  an  age  when  you  need  advice,  but  the  saying  is  no  disparage- 
ment to  you.  It  reflects  no  dishonor  upon  you.  And  if  you  ask,  "Why?" 
The  answer  is  easy  and  plain.  There  is  no  man  living  but  what  does 
need  advice.  The  President  of  the  United  States  has  his  confidential 
advisers,  and  it  is  because  he  needs  them.  And  can  it  be  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  an  inexperienced  youth  stands  in  no  need  of  council?  I 
think  your  own  judgment  will  prompt  you  to  answer.  "No."  Perhaps 
you  are  even  now  seeking  council.  Shall  I  give  you  a  few  hints  upon 
this  subject?  If  your  experience  should  coincide  with  mine,  you  will 
find  those  most  ready  to  give  advice  who  are  least  qualified  to  do  so. 
Those  who  do  not  know  how  to  manage,  their  own  affairs  are  apt  to  be 
fond  of  meddling  with  those  of  others.  I  would  choose  for  my  adviser 
one  who  managed  his  own  business  prudently  and  successfully.  If  you 
can  make  such  a  man  your  friend,  his  council  will  be  valuable.  But 
there  are  other  kinds  of  advisers,  who  are  very  lavish  of  their  advice: 
they  are  those  who  first  consult  their  own  interests  and  then  advise 
others  to  shape  their  affairs  to  suit  themselves.  I  need  not  tell  you  that 
their  advice  is  better  shunned  than  followed.  If  you  want  friends,  you 
must  make  them.  Foes,  like  weeds,  will  spring  up  spontaneously.  But 
they  are  useful,  if  we  make  the  proper  use  of  them.  Pope  truly 
admonishes, 

"Trust  not  yourself,  but  your  defects,  to  know 
Make  use  of  every  friend  and  every  foe." 

A  friend  will  only  tell  us  of  our  most  glaring  faults,  but  an  enemy  will 
even  conjure  up  imaginary  ones.  Thus  they  put  us  on  our  guard  against 
errors  we  had  not  thought  of:  and  b\  so  doing  prevent  our  falling  into 
them.  It  may  turn  to  your  advantage,  that  you  are  left  alone.  You  are  now 
thrown  upon  your  own  resources  and  must  necessarily  think  for  yourself. 
And  mental  exercise  strengthens  the  intellect  as  surely  as  physical  exer- 
cise does  the  body  and  limbs.  It  is  true  that  both  may  be  carried  to  excess 
and  operate  to  our  disadvantage.  But  it  is  better  to  wear  than  to  rust;  for 
wearing  brightens,  but  rust  corrodes. 
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I  was  charmed  with  vour  modest  and  manly  deportment,  and  should 
be  grieved  to  see  so  fair  a  structure  tremble  to  pieces  or  come  to  an  un- 
timely end  through  bad  management.  If  your  lot  in  life  should  be  any- 
thing like  mine,  you  will  have  all  sorts  of  difficulties  to  encounter,  but 
ihe  climbing  of  one  precipice  gives  our  limbs  strength  and  flexibilitv  to 
encounter  another.    The  world  we  live  in  is  not  the  world  of  idleness 
and  indolence.  A  wise  man  said,  '"Everything  under  the  sun  is  full  of 
labor."     But   it   requires   no   great   amount   of   wisdom   to   know   this; 
observation  alone  is  sufficient  to  teach  any  person  this  truth.  You  have 
a  good  financial  beginning  to  start  with;    I  was  older  than  you  are 
when   1  had  nothing  but  my  hands  and  a   falacious   intellect  to  live 
upon,  and  a  large  share  of  the  last  has  been  demanded  by,  and  devoted 
to,  the  public.  But  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  tarnish  my  letter  with  a 
history  of  my  own  life,  but  to  warn  and  encourage  you.    You   will 
perhaps  think  me  too  officious,  but  if  so,  I  think  I  shall  offer  a  sufficient 
apology  by  saying  you  arc  all  that  is  left  me  of  my  brother,  and  I  can 
but  feel  an  interest  in  your  future  well-being.  I  say,  you  have  a  good 
pecuniary  start  in  the  world,  which  if  judiciously  managed  will  pro- 
duce you  a  good  living.  Still  there  is  much  for  you  to  do.  Your  educa- 
tion must  be  attended  to.  Your  health  must  be  preserved  and  improved; 
and  your  farm  and  other  property  taken  care  of:  your  mother  must  be 
respected,  loved  and  obeyed;   and  last,  though  by  no  means  least,  a 
good  moral  character  must  be  formed;  or  if  already  formed,  improved 
from  day  to  day.  Do  not  start  nor  despair  of  being  able  to  do  all.  It 
is  written,  "One  is  your  father  even  God/'  And  a  kind  Father  is  He  too, 
for  though  He  keeps  his  children   always   busy,   He  never   overtasks 
them.  And  He  requires  us  to  be  useful,  and  we  can  just  as  well  be  so 
as  otherwise.  Culthate  cheerfulness.  Gloomy  thoughts  sour  the  temper, 
impair  the  health  and  bring  on  premature  age  and  death.  But  a  merry 
heart  does  more  good  than  wine.    Do  you  wish  to  be  healthy?    1  need 
no  answer  for  I  know  you  do.  I  will  therefore  prescribe  for  you.  Hold  up 
your  head  and  throw  back  the  points  of  your  shoulders,  so  as  to  make 
room  for  the  free  and  enlarged  action  of  the  lungs.  Rise  early  and  walk 
out,  and  fill  your  lungs  to  their  utmost  capacity  with  the  pure  morning 
air  and  retain  it  as  long  as  you  can  comfortably;  and  repeat  the  maneu- 
ver throe  or  four  times,  every  morning,  for  a  year;  and  you  will  be 
n-.ore  benefited  by  it  than  you  would  by  a  large  box  of  pills — and  it 
will  cost  you  nothing — but  add  much  to  your  pleasure  during  that  part 
of  the  year  when  the  birds  are  ready  to  greet  you  as  soon  as  you  step 
out  with  a  cheerful  and  hearty,  "Good  morning,  Sir,"  and  then  sing 
one  of  their  merry  songs  for  your  entertainment  as  though  they  really 
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desired  you  to  make  tliera  another  visit  the  next,  and  every  morning 
through  the  season  of  their  sojourn  in  your  neighborhood.  Oh!  what 
luxuries  the  sluggard  loses  by  hugging  his  pillows  too  late  in  the 
ir.orning!  But  adieu  for  the  present,  and  until  I  learn  that  you  are 
either  profited  or  pleased  by  this.  In  either  case  you  may  expect  to 
bear  from  me  again.  Elnathan  Pope 

To  Oscar  Pope. 

West  Randolph.  Cattaraugus  County, 

New  York,  September  20,  1853 
Sister  Mary  Pope : 

I  am  poorly  qualified  to  give  you  consolation  or  advice  in  your  present 
strait,  though  you  may  find  some  remarks  in  what  I  have  written  to  Oscar, 
which  will  apply  equally  well  to  you  as  to  him.  I  am  much  charmed  with 
ingenuous  and  modest  manner  in  which  you  rebuke  me  for  my  negligence 
in  writing  to  you.  I  shall  not  a.tempt  an  apology  but  plead  guilty,  and 
thus  throw  myself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  court.  It  was  my  place  to  have 
written  first;  and  I  had  commenced  writing  to  Oscar  before  I  received 
your  kind  letter.  I  would  not  be  understood  to  say  that  you  wrote  too 
soon,  but  that  1  delayed  writing  too  long.  I  could  not  have  written  to  you 
otherwise  than  by  way  of  Oscar,  for  I  did  no:  know  your  Christian  name. 
But  I  hope  you  will  hear  from  me  now  as  often  as  you  choose,  and  1  wish 
to  hear  from  you  and  Oscar  as  often  as  will  be  convenient  for  you. 

Our  grass  crop  was  the  lightest  I  have  ever  seen  in  this  place,  and  in- 
deed the  country  has  been  almost  devoured  by  countless  swarms  of 
grasshoppers.  Early  in  the  season  our  fields  swarmed  with  these  destruc- 
tive insects,  but  thev  in  turn  were  nearlv  swept  away  by  a  very  minute 
insect  which  fed  upon  them.  But  the  farmers  and  gardeners  had  li'tle 
cause  to  lejoice  at  their  fall,  for  they  were  soon  succeeded  by  still  more 
numerous  and  voracious  swarms.  By  the  last  race,  gardens  have  been 
totally  destroyed  and  some  kinds  of  shrubbery  killed  quite  to  the  ground. 
Even  sheep  have  been  partially  divested  of  their  fleeces  and  skins  by 
these  hungry  eaters,  as  though  thev  actually  thought  all  flesh  was  grass. 
Indeed  there  are  very  few  persons  here  who  have  not  felt  the  grass- 
hopper to  be  a  burden  to  them. 

I  am  sorrv  to  hear  that  your  health  is  poor  for  I  think  you  need  firm 
health.  I  enjoy  as  good  health  as  can  reasonably  be  expected  at  my  age. 
I  have  done  nearly  all  of  our  farming  alone,  not  from  necessity,  but 
because  it  was  my  pleasure.  I  read  much,  write  some,  talk  a  great  deal, 
and  occasionally  indulge  in  music.  So  I  spend  the  evening  of  my  life. 
1  also  visit  and  receive  visitors,  and  make  myself  as  happy  as  I  can. 
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And  finally,  if  the  world  gave  much  more  pleasure,  I  should  dread  the 
more  to  leave  it.  Your  winter  will  he  a  dull  season,  but  I  hope  )ou 
will  contrive  to  take  all  the  comfort  you  can,  until 

Spring  with  her  hlossoms,  birds,  and  showers 
Brightens  anew   the   rural    bowers. 

Lutina  is  at  Andover,  Ashtabula  County,  Ohio.  1  will  send  your  letter 
to  her. 

Now  for  a  hemlock  sprig,  concerning  Dame  Clayson's  Hen. 

Dame  Clayson  had  a  good  old  hen, 

Model  of  Massachusetts  men. 

She  knew  her  duty,  was  to  lay 

Through  all  the  year,  one  egg  per  day. 

Laying  on   Sunday,  she'd  not  tackle, 

Because  'twould  break  the  peace,  to  cackle. 

Promptly,  her  duty,  she  would  do; 

So  each  Saturday,  laid  two. 

Next  day  to  rest,  or  go  to  meeting, 

Was  nearly  all  she  did — save  eating. 

And  how  to  keep  the  peace,  she  knew; 

She'd  pick  the  rooster,  if  he  crew. 

So  on  successively — each  day. 

Next  day,  she'd  sing  and  scratch  and  lay, 

Setting  on  Sunday,  took  no  share. 

She  thought  it  too  much  worldly  care. 

And  so  she  left  her  no  successor; 

Not  e'en  a  chick,  to  'rise  and  bless  her. 

So  Massachusetts  lost  the  breed, 

Though  they  in  part— adopt  her  creed. 

I  still  have  room  to  write  a  little  more,  but  I  apprehend  I  have  Riven 
you  a  hard  winter's  work  to  decipher  what  I  have  already  written.  1 
hope  )ou  will  have  the  goodness  to  forgive  my  clumsy  manner  oi 
writing,  as  well  as  awkward  composition. 

Hard  winters,  hard  work,  and  hard  fare  have  stiffened  mv  fingers, 
end  perplexed  my  head  with  too  much  care. 

Dear  Mary,  receive  this  from  your  friend  and  well-wisher  till  death. 

Elnathan  Popl 
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I  think  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  I  ever  see  Vermont  again  or  not, 
and  1  deem  it  a  matter  of  little  consequence  whether  I  do  or  not;  as  I 
am  not  worth  much  anywhere.  But  if  I  do  visit  the  place  again,  you 
and  Oscar  will  share  in  the  visit. 

7o  Mrs.  Man    Pope.  West  Randolph,  Cattaraugus  County.  New  York, 
September  25,  A.  D.  1853. 

On  February  16,  1353.  Reuben  Pope,  the  fourth  son  of  Ruth  Ham- 
mond Pope  died  at  Washington,  Orange  County,  Vermont.  He  had  long 
been  a  sufferer  from  tuberculosis.  Ruth  Hammond  Pope's  second 
letter  is  one  of  sympathy  and  consolation  addressed  to  Reuben's  widow 
Mary  Huntoon  Pope  and  his  son  Reuben  Oscar. 

Woodstock,  Vermont 

October  the  10th,  1853. 

i  now  sit  down  to  scrubble  a  few  lines  to  my  daughter  and  grandson 
that  i  never  see,  .but  would  be  very  glad  to  see  you  both.  My  health  is 
as  good  as  can  be  expected  for  one  of  my  age,  and  my  eyesight  too.  but 
my  hearing  is  very  poor  so  that  i  feel  alone  when  i  have  company  all 
around  me  for  i  can  understand  nolhing  unless  the  discourse  is  directed 
to  me  in  particular,  i  can  knit  and  sew  some  on  coarse  shirting,  i 
have  been  waiting  long  to  hear  from  you. 

Lutina  wrote  to  you  a  long  time  ago  but  has  had  no  answer.  Lutina 
is  here.    She  is  not  very  well  and  has  stopped  working  in  the  factory. 

Now,  Mary,  i  don't  see  why  you  and  Oscar  cannot  come  down  here 
this  fall  yet.  You  have  a  horse  of  your  own.  Why  don't  you  cone. 
Come  soon  as  you  can  for  i  am  told  if  you  put  it  off  much  longer  i 
think  likely  you  will  not  see  me  for  if  i  live  till  the  second  day  of 
next  March,  i  shall  be  87  years  old.  Do  write  me  as  soon  as  you  get 
this,  i  suppose  you  feel  lonesome  and  i  can  pity  you.  feel  for  you.  but 
i  cannot  help  you,  only  by  directing  you  to  put  your  trust  in  God  who 
careth  for  us,  although  our  companions  have  gone  before  us.  Let  us 
prepare  to  follow  them  soon.  So  i  have  written  but  little,  but  i  fear 
more  than  you  can  read  for  my  hand  trembles  so  that  i  cannot  make 
a  mark  straight.  So  now  i  will  stop  before  i  do  any  worse  by  subscrib- 
ing myself  your  affectionate  mother  and  friend.  Ruth  Pope 

Evidently  Mary  Huntoon  Pope  replied  soon  to  Ruth  Hammond 
Pope's  letter  of  October  10,  1853,  and  this  third  letter  seems  to  be  in 
reply  to  Mary's  letter.  The  original  of  this  is  owned  by  Josephine  Mix 
and  Edith  Mix  Nelson,  and  was  found  in  an  old  trunk  which  Lutina 
Pope  Mattocks  bequeathed  to  Sarah  Ann  Pope  Gardner. 

Note — Inez  Pope  Hill  of  Waukesha,  Man's  grand-daughter,  has  the  original  of 
this  letter  and  considering  the  author's  age,  it  is  remarkably  legible. 
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Dear  Mary:  Woodstock,  Vermont.  February  1st.,  1854 

i  now  sit  down  to  try  lo  scratch  a  few  lines  to  inform  you  i  am  weli 
as  common  and  hope  that  this  will  find  you  in  good  health,  i  received 
your  letter  and  was  very  glad  to  hear  thai  you  and  Oscar  were  well 
and  in  good  circumstances  to  live  and  i  hope  if  i  should  live  till  warm 
weather  to  see  you.  But  lite  is  so  uncertain  and  if  we  never  meet  in  this 
world,  i  trust  we  shall  in  a  better  world,  where  we  shall  meet  all  our 
friends  and  be  happy,  i  have  been  thinking  a  great  while  about  writing 
to  you  and  sometimes  must  give  it  up,  and  my,  i  cannot  write  that 
anybody  can  read  it  or  guess  what  it  is  meant  for,  but  you  must  excuse 
me  when  you  consider  my  age.  i  can  do  considerable  work  such  as 
■knitting,  making  netting,  and  coarse  sewing,  but  cannot  do  hard  work 
such  as  housework  and  washing,  i  have  left  that  for  others  to  do. 
Thomas*  and  his  wife  started  this  morning  to  go  to  Bethel,  with  her 
father  and  mother.  They  will  be  gone  four  or  five  days.  They  left  their 
oldest  boy  and  two  youngest"'"'  at  home  with  Alma  L.f  and  me.  i  don't 
know  how  we  shall  make  it  but  the  boys  are  very  good  to  do  the  chores 
in  the  house,  and  Mortimer  %  can  take  care  out-of-doors,  so  if  we  are  all 
well  i  think  we  shall  do  very  well. 

i  hope  you  will  write  to  me  soon,  i  heard  that  Mrs.  Tomson  was 
dead,  but  did  not  hear  when  she  died,  nor  how  long  she  was  sick,  i 
wish  you  would  write  and  let  me  know  about  it.  Lutina  is  at  work  at 
Felchville.  i  had  a  letter  from  her  last  evening,  she  was  well  and  thinks 
she  shall  stay  till  next  June  and  then  quit  and  come  home.  Now  i  will 
make  a  few  more  crooked  marks  and  stop  for  fear  you  will  be  out  of 
patience  puzzling  your  head  to  find  out  what  it  is,  so  will  conclude  my 
scrubble. 

i  was  born  in  Massachusetts  on  the  2nd  dav  of  March.  1767.  and  my 
husband  was  born  on  the  21st  day  of  May,  1767.  We  were  married  on 
November  10,  1786.  We  lived  together  62  years.  2  months,  and  13 
days,  i  have  been  a  widow  five  years,  the  23rd  of  last  month,  i  have 
had  eight  sons  and  five  daughters.  Four  sons  and  four  daughters  have 
gone  the  way  of  all  the  earth  and  yet  i  live,  but  my  flying  years  and 
time  urge  on  mv  strength  and  i  must  soon  decay.  My  friends  and  com- 
panion have  gone,  how  can  i  expect  to  stay?  Now  i  will  conclude  and 
subscribe  myself  your  friend  and  Mother.  RUTH  Pope 

Note — In  the  closing  lines  of  this  letter  is  shown  a  touch  of  the  poetical  ability 
which  characterized  her  brother,  Thomas  Faunce  Hammond,  and  her 
eldest  son  Elnalhan  (6). 


*  Thomas  Paschal  must  have  gone  with  them  to  Bethel. 
**  Eli  Converse  and  Henry  Walton  were  the  youngest  sons,  ages  13  and  11. 
t  Alma  L.  is  Alma  Lutina,  then  aged  6  years. 

%  Ephraim  Mortimer,  age  17  years,  who  was  her  grandson  and  the  oldest  son  of 
Thomas  Faunce  and  Eliza  Converse  Pope. 
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Elnathan  Pope  to  his  youngest  sister  Lutina  Pope. 

May  22,  1854. 

Conewango,  New  York. 
Dear  Sister: 

It  is  a  long  time  since  I  received  a  line  from  you.  In  your  last 
you  excused  your  brevity  and  promised  to  write  more  fully  after  you 
he  d  removed  to  your  new  room.  Perhaps  you  think  I  am  dead,  but  I 
intend  to  convince  you  that  I  am  alive  and  in  the  very  prime  of  life; 
why  tho"  you  think  me  an  old  man  I  must  tell  you  that  I  am  onlv  a  few 
days  over  twenty-one,  that  is,  it  is  twenty-one  years  since  I  drank  anv 
spirituous  liquors.  And  \et  perhaps  I  am  older  in  this  respect  than" 
any  other  member  of  the  family.  I  am  a  living  witness  that  ardent 
spirits  are  worse  than  useless.  But  before  it  becomes  necessary  for  me 
to  testify,  you  must  shew  me  the  man  who  has  seen  the  same  number 
of  winters  that  I  have  seen  and  can  endure  more  than  I  can  endure  and 
yet  uses  intoxicating  drinks.  When  you  do  this,  I  will  reason  with  you 
upon  the  subject.  * 

I  have  just  finished  my  spring  job  of  pruning  and  grafting.  I  have 
worked  out  a  few  days  at  two  dollars  per  dav. 

Our  winter  has  been  very  mild,  if  lack  of  snow  constitutes  mildness. 
for  we  only  had  about  two  weeks  sleding  through  the  whole  season, 
and  that  was  during  the  latter  part  of  December  and  first  of  January. 

At  that  time  the  mercury  sank  four  degrees  below  zero.  That  \sas  the 
coldest  the  thermometer  indicated  through  the  whole  winter,  and  though 
most  of  the  time  there  has  been  a  stratum  of  frozen  earth  in  the  roads, 
yet  much  of  the  time  it  has  been  muddy  at  the  surface.  I  have  observed 
that  it  has  been  the  custom  of  some  old  men  to  speak  of  ev'rv  winter 
since  my  remembrance  as  being  the  most  extraordinary  one  within  the 
scope  of  their  memory. 

And  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  last  was  the  most  remarkable  on  account 
of  lateness,  for  it  never  made  its  appearance  till  six  months  after  all 
the  others  had  gone.  And  if  it  was  less  cold  than  some  other  winters 
yet  that  circumstance  is  not  wonderful  because  it  was  preceded  and 
concluded  by  a  flaming  comet  which  probably  had  the  effect  to  keep 
it  varm. 

The  spring  season  is  backward  and  wet,  but  the  wetness  is  easilv 
accounted  for  because  scarcely  a  day  occurs  without  a  little  rain.  On 
the  seventeenth  we  had  a  severe  squall  attended  with  hail  and  rain. 

*  Elnathan  was  at  this  time  (/*  years  of  age.  Evidently  up  to  his  45*h  year  he 
indulged  in  alcoholic  beverages  but  has  for  21  years  been  strictly  temperate 
and  proud  of  the  fact. 
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Died — May  10th,  George  Gardner  **  of  Conewango,  aged  78  years 
and  eleven  months,  buried  on  the  12th 

Eliza  and  Lutina  f  are  in  Pennsylvania  near  the  Ohio  line.  I  received 
a  letter  from  Lutina  a  few  days  since  in  which  she  wrote  that  they  were 
well.  We  are  all  well  here  and  have  been  so  for  the  most  part  since 
J  wrote  last  to  you. 

But  Lutina  i  I  want  to  hear  from  our  Mother  and  the  rest  of  our 
friends  in  Vermont.  I  wrote  to  our  sister-in-law  Mary  and  our  nephew 
Oscar  in  August,  I  think,  and  directed  to  Chelsea  green.  I  took  the 
liberty  to  give  them  such  advice  as  I  thought  they  needed  and  requested 
I  hem  to  write  to  me  as  often  as  was  convenient  for  them,  but  have  heard 
nothing  from  them  since.  Whether  they  received  my  letter  and  were 
displeased  with  its  contents  or  failed  to  receive  it,  1  do  not  know. 
Perhaps  they  thought  me  too  officious  in  giving  advice  so,  before  it 
was  asked,  and  wish  to  hear  no  more  from  me.  I  should  be  very  sorry 
if  I  have  given  them  pain,  for  it  was  my  intention  to  give  them  pleasure 
by  proving  to  them  I  felt  interested  in  their  well-being.  Perhaps  1  did 
not  direct  to  their  most  convenient  post  office,  or  wrote  in  such  a 
bungling  manner  that  they  could  not  read  it. 

Now,  I  wish  you  to  write  to  Mary  +  %  and  request  her  to  write  and 
let  me  know  how  they  do.  Mary  is  a  good  writer,  and  her  style  of 
composition  easy  and  plain.  And  I  should  like  her  for  a  correspond- 
ent. I  took  a  great  liking  to  Oscar  and  cannot  but  feel  deeply  interested 
in  his  future  well-being.  Tell  them,  if  they  write  to  me  to  address.  E. 
Pope.  Randolph.  Cattaraugus  County,  New  York.  And  tell  them  to 
inform  me  how  to  address  a  letter  to  them  so  that  they  will  be  sure 
to  get  it. 

Sister,  instead  of  the  scrawny  old  man  you  saw  me  when  you  were 
here,  I  weigh  one  hundred  and  eighty,  having  gained  twelve  pounds 
within  the  last  year. 

So  if  I  do  not  accumulate  money,  I  gain  fat.  What  will  be  my 
weight  when  1  get  my  growth  is  hard  to  tell.  Please  present  my  best 
respects  to  all  our  friends  as  well  as  accept  the  same  yourself.  In  my 
letter  to  Mary.  I  gave  a  poetic  account  of  dame  Clayson's  pious  hen. 
and  for  vour  diversion  I  will  insert  in  this  a  discourse  of  the  sparrow 
and  the  farmer. 


**The  Gardner's  and   Pope's  were  related   by  marriage  even   back  in  early   Ply- 
mouth colony.    Elnathon's  niece.  Sarah  Ann  Pope,  daughter  of  Nathaniel    (6* 
married  AInnzo  Gardner.    Possibly.  George  was  kin  to  him. 
t  Lutina — EInathan"s  daughter. 
%  Lutina — Llnathan's  sister. 
££Mar>-    Reuben's  widow. 
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Though  you  may  think  il  strange  that  one  so  dull  of  hearing  can 
understand  the  discourse  of  a  sparrow,  yet  I  can  assure  you  they  are 
very  plain  speakers.  The  following  sprig  from  "Old  Hemlock"  was 
written  to  encourage  the  planting  of  ornamental  trees  around  farm 
buildings: 

Poem — 1854  (Elnathan  Pope) 

Birds  do  not  often  talk  with  men, 

For  reasons  we  can  easy  ken. 

Man  treats  them  as  a  deadly  foe 

And  social  chat  they  must  forego. 

For  when  they  speak,  few  know  what's  said 

They  might  as  well  talk  to  the  dead. 

But  poets  understand  them  well: 

And  what  they  say.  they  sometimes  tell. 

But  our  dull  language  is  too  lean 

To  express  what  hirdish  songsters  mean. 

And  our  translations  are  unsightly 

For   lack   of   words   both   sweet    and    sprightly. 

With  this  short  preface  spread  before  ye 

F1I  now  relate  my  little  story. 

As  I  arose,  one  April  morn, 

And  heard  the  rooster  sound  his  horn 

Drew  on  my  clothes,  upper  and  nether 

And  just  went  out  to  see  what  weather 

A  sparrow  perched  upon  a  tree 

'Twas  planted  years  ago  by  me 

Stretched  up  her  little  pointed  beak, 

As  if  inclined  with  me  to  speak, 

Just  then,  a  zephyr  moved  along 

And  fann'd  her  while  she  sang  this  song. 

Good  morning,  friend.  I'm  glad  to  see 

The  man  who  planted  this  nice  tree, 

I've  roosted  here  all  night,  secure, 

And  breath'd  this  air.  all  fresh  and  pure. 

I  am  refresh'd  by  last  night's  rest 

And  feel   myself  supremely  bless'd. 

I  sing  and  hop  from  sprig  to  sprig 

And  dance  a  merry  little  jig. 

I  sing  and  dance,  tho  not  a  shaker 

To  please  my  friends  and  praise  my   Maker  - 
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The  fields  will  soon,  in  green  be  dress'd 
I  then  intend  to  build  my  nest 
In  which  to  hatch  my  yearly  brood 
To  cheer  and  do  the  farmer  good. 
They'll  pick  the  spiders  from  his  fences 
:  That  they  may  not  annoy  his  senses 

And  cull  from  grass  and  corn,  the  worm 

And  thus  protect  his  crops  from  harm. 

I  mean  to  have  them  nicely  bred 

To  cheer  you  after  I  am  dead. 

Or  if  we  both  depart  at  once 

Then  let  them  sing  to  cheer  your  sons.  ; 

I  felt  myself  most  amply  paid, 

For  planting  that  nice  tree  for  shade. 

I  thanked  the  sparrow  for  her  song 

And  wish'd  her  life  joyful  and  long, 

And  promised  her  round  and  sprightly  form 

And  will'd  her  many  a  dainty  worm 

Wherever  she,  perchance,  was  pickin' 

For  her  to  eat,  or  feed  her  chicken. 

Let  him  that  likes  the  sparrow's  song 

Take  up  his  pick  and  march  along 

And  plant  a  maple,  near  his  door 

The  song,  'twill  be  repeated  o'ver. 

But  in  a  sweet  and  sprightly  strain 

That  I  could  never  yet  attain 

And  years  on  years,  that  tree  will  stand, 

Yearly,   its   branches   will   expand 

And  tow'r  on  high  in  giant  spires 

Toward  heaven,  where  man's  lost  hope  aspires. 

Old  Hemlock 

The  above  song  is  one  of  my  happiest  efforts  in  that  kind  of  writing. 
Perhaps  I  had  better  never  attempt  another,  lest  I  expose  my  weakness. 

You  will  please  give  Mother  the  perusal  of  this  letter  as  it  is  intended 
for  you  both  to  read,  and  for  you  to  respond  to. 

Permit  me  now  to  close  by  subscribing  myself  yours  with  affection 
and  esteem.  Elnathan  Popk 

To  Ruth  Pope  and  Miss  Lutina  Pope 
Conewango.  New  York.  May  22,  1854. 
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This  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  Elnathan  Pope  to  his  uncle 
Thomas  Faunce  Hammond  (born  December  17,  1783.  died  December 
24,  1865),  who  resided  in  West  Windsor,  Vermont.  There  being  only 
five  years  difference  in  their  ages,  these  two  were,  judging  from  their 
letters,  great  friends  and  boyhood  companions,  both  with  a  love  of 
poetry  and  a  gift  for  rhyme.  Elnathan  at  this  time  was  67  years  of 
age,  and  his  uncle  was  72  years  of  age. 

Conewango,  Cattaraugus  County, 
New  York, 

February  5,  1855. 
Dear  Uncle: 

I  write  to  inform  you  once  more, 
That  I  am  alive  and  my  shins  are  not  sore. 
By  rheumatic  pains,  I  am  sometimes  confined. 
Yet,  mind  you,  these  rascals  don't  cripple  my  mind. 
They  play  with  my  knees,  my  hips  and  my  back. 
But  never  mind  that,  they  but  keep  their  old  track. 
And  thousands  before  me  this  fate  had  to  share. 
And  thousands  to  come  will,  unless  they  take  care. 
But  this  is  small  comfort  to  one  in  distress 
To  know  there  are  others  to  share  in  his  mess. 
Yet,  still  since  these  troubles  attend  us  through  life 
Why  let  us  keep  quiet,  there's  no  use  in  strife. 

Our  winter  was  mild,  we  had  scarcely  a  snow, 

On  which  the  sleigh  riders  would  venture  to  go. 

Until  the  old  year  had  quite  bid  us  adieu 

And  we  had  advanced  near  a  month  in  the  new. 

Then  suddenly  with  us,  the  tables  were  turned, 

To  keep  us  from  freezing,  we  e'en  must  be  burned. 

While  loudly,  the  Northwest,  his  bellows  still  blows 

Still  wafting  before  it,  the  new  fallen  snows. 

And  sweeping  the  hills,  as  the  wind  passes  by; 

And  piling  the  snow  up,  in  drifts  deep  and  high. 

And  blocking  up  roads,  where  they  run.  North  and  South 

And  freezing  one's  whiskers  close  up  to  his  mouth. 

Tis  bridging  the  streamlets  and  rivers  with  ice 

And  drives  to  our  dwellings  the  rats  and  the  mice. 

Tis  burning  our  wood  and  devouring  our  hay — 

But  cheer  up.  my  friend,  it  will  soon  pass  away. 
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And  spring  will  soon  cheer  us  with  sunshine  and  showers 

And  cover  the  landscape  with  measure  and  flowers, 

The  birds  will  return,  to  revisit  their  nests 

And  pour  their  sweet  notes,  from  tree's  lofty  crests. 

And  then  the  young  cornblades  will   rise  through  the  earth 

Where  zephyrs  will  fan  us  and  fill  us  with  mirth. 

Still  hastily  on,  we  must  willingly  hie — 

Hope  spreads  us  a  feast  for  the  Fourth  of  July, 

Nor  will  we  stop  here — soon  the  harvest  will  come, 

Once  more  to  replenish,  with  plenty  our  home. 

Nor  here  will  we  tarry,  Hope  hurries  away 

To  give  us  delight  with  a  ride  in  a  sleigh. 

Thus  we  come  to  the  spot,  where  just  now  we  began 

The  ramble  but  shows  us  how  fickle  is  man 

No  matter  how  bless'd  and  abounding  his  store 

He  is  constantly  wishing  and  seeking  for  more. 

And  when  from  his  body,  his  life  shall  be  ris'n 

Hope  points  him  to  happiness  treasured  in  heav'n. 

1681145 

And  now  of  the  market  a  moment  I'll  treat — 
Some  are  asking  two  dollars  per  bushel  for  wheat. 
Flour  is  high,  by  the  barrel,  ten  dollars  or  more, 
And  corn  is  six  shillings,  potatoes  are  four, 
And  hay  is  just  what  it  may  please  you  to  ask, 
Though  cattle  must  have  it,  to  buy  is  a  task. 

And  now  of  your  preaching  and  singing  and  prayers, 

Old  Hemlock  knows  little  and  still  less  he  cares, 

He  does  not  believe  the  Almighty  is  sway'd. 

By  the  prayers  of  a  fool,  tho  they  may  be  well  said. 

Nor  yet  of  a  wit,  or  a  fop.  or  a  knave. 

Nor  more  by  the  valiant,  the  wise  or  the  brave. 

Nor  anything  else  that  is  under  the  sun 

His  work  is  well  plann'd  and  it  will  be  well  done. 

So  people  as  well  may  attend  to  their  own 

And  let  the  Creator  and  His  work  alone. 
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Now,  forgive  me  again,  for  attempting  to  rhyme, 

Tho  you  think  I  have  wasted  ink.  paper,  and  time. 

And  respond  to  my  scribbling  in  rhyme  or  in  prose 

So  with  these  petitions,  this  letter  I  close. 

Respectfullv  your  friend  and  nephew 

Elnathan  Pope 
Conewango,  Cattaraugus  County,  New  York 
February  5,  1855 

Note Mrs.  Inez  Pope  Hill,  316  S.  Grand  Avenue,  Waukesha,  Wisconsin,  has  the 

original  of  this  letter. 


Mary  Huntoon  Pope,  widow  of  Reuben  Pope,  to  her  brother-in-law 
Elnathan  Pope. 

Washington,  Vermont 
December  26,  1855. 
Dear  Brother: 

At  this  time  I  know  of  no  way  that  I  can  devote  my  time  more  to  my 
own  satisfaction  than  in  writing  to  an  absent  friend.  For  Oscar  *  is 
gone  to  school  and  I  am  alone,  no  one  to  speak  to  but  the  Dog  and  Cat. 
and  the  wind  blows  and  the  snow  flies.  Oh.  how  dreary.  This  is  Oscar's 
birthday,  he  is  seventeen  years  old.  How  rapidly  the  wheels  of  time 
move  on  and  bear  the  years  away!  The  different  periods  of  life,  like 
the  seasons  of  the  year,  come  and  go  in  quick  succession,  childhood, 
youth,  manhood,  and  old  age  are  only  the  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and 
winter  of  life.  Solemn  thought  that  these  different  periods  are  of  so  short 
duration  and  that  when  they  are  once  past,  they  return  no  more.  With 
me,  almost  imperceptibly  childhood  and  youth  have  departed  and  the 
autumn  of  life  has  arrived.  The  season  for  gain  and  improvement  in 
all  things  relating  to  this  world  is  past:  I  can  no  more  study  and  gain 
a  harvest  of  knowledge  to  lay  up  in  the  storehouse  of  memory,  for  my 
memory  now  is  short.  With  me.  the  harvest  is  indeed  past,  the  summer 
is  ended.  I  begin  to  realize  the  gloom  of  the  autumn  of  life,  but  the 
season  abounds  with  cheering  promises,  which  encourage  the  soul  while 
it  remembers  that  soon,  it  must  leave  tho  perishable  body,  that  it  may 
return  to  the  dust  from  whence  it  was  taken.  As  vegetation  will  after 
a  time  spring  up  in  freshness  and  beauty,  so  the  body  will  at  length 
arise  free  from  the  infirmities  to  which  flesh  is  heir  in  the  present 
state  of  existence. 


•  Oscar  is  Reubrn  Oscar,  father  of  Inez  Pope  Hill. 
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We  have  not  had  much  snow  here  yet.  hardly  enough  to  make  good 
sleighing,  but  it  is  coming  now  and  I  think  we  shall  have  enough  of  it. 
1  suppose  long  before  this  time  you  have  got  to  Wisconsin,  for  Oscar 
had  a  paper  from  you  a  few  days  ago,  so  I  suppose  you  got  there 
safe.  I  thought  very  often  of  >ou  when  I  supposed  you  were  on  your 
journey;  there  are  so  many  accidents  happen  to  the  cars  and  steam- 
boats, etc. 

Brother,  you  said  in   your  last  if  I  knew   the  perplexity  that   had 
harrowed  your  bosom   for  the  past   year.   I  should  be  moif    inclined 
to  pity  than  ridicule  your  building  castles  in  the  air.    Now  I  did  not 
mean  to  ridicule  you  by  any  means,  so  don't  set  it  down  against  me. 
Brother,  will  you?    Perhaps  I  did  laugh  some,  but  1  knew  nothing  about 
your  perplexities  and  supposed,  you  were  very  happy  and  have  some- 
times  almost   coveted   such    a   happy   disposition    as    I    supposed   you 
possessed.    Neither  am  I  disposed  to  differ  with  you  in  your  enterprise 
at  the  West  and  wish  I  had  as  much  Ambition  as  you  have,  but  I  have 
not  now  and  perhaps  never  had.    I  think  we  might  be  belter  off  at  the 
West,   but  it   would  be  a   great   undertaking   for   us   to   go  there   for    f 
never  was  more  than  seventy-five  miles  from  home  in   my  life.    And 
then  again,  to  sell  what  little  property  we  have,  to  advantage  or  at 
anything  near  the  worth  of  it,  would  be  a  hard  task  for  me.  but  perhaps 
the  best  way  would  be  to  sell  at  auction.    Then  again,  if  we  got  there 
with  as  small  means  as  we  should  have  to  buy  with,  we  should  have 
lc   go  back   from   the   settlement    (T.ind)    and   live   in   a   log  cabin   far 
from  neighbors  and  I  should  have  lo  live  alone  more  than   I  do  now. 
and  perhaps  the  Indians  would  come  and  the  rattlesnakes  would  bite. 
Now.  Brother.  I  suppose  you  will  laugh  at  my  fears,  but  I  don't  care  if 
you  do;   perhaps  1   may  pick  up  courage  and  go  yet.     If  Reuben  had 
lived  till   this.   I   think  I  should   now  be  willing  to  go.  but   while  mv 
Dear  Mother   was   living   I   could   not   think   of  leaving   her.   and   after 
she  died.   I  don*t  think  Reuben  cared  about  going,  his  health   was  so 
poor.    And  now  Oscar  wants  to  go.  and  1  think  he  will  go  sometime,  if 
he  lives  but  when.  I  don't  know. 

But.  if  he  goes,  I  shall  have  to  go,  for  I  can't  stay  here  all  alone, 
neither  can  I  think  of  being  parted  from  him  while  we  live.  And  again, 
if  I  should  consent  to  go'  to  the  West,  perhaps  he  would  want  to  go 
somewhere  else,  then  I  should  have  to  follow  him  or  be  worse  off 
than  I  should  be  here  where  I  am  acquainted  and  there  is  ample 
provision  made  for  the  poor  in  every  town,  f  don't  know  but  it  is  so 
at  Wisconsin.    I  don't  know  how  that  is.    Then  again.   I  have  become 
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so  attached  to  our  domestic  animals  since  we  have  lived  here  alone, 
that  I  should  not  know  how  to  part  with  them.  I  would  not  part  with 
cur  little  dog  for  no  money;  it  is  all  the  one  that  ever  we  had.  Now. 
Brother,  I  suppose  you  will  think  1  have  got  to  be  a  real  simpleton 
although  you  don't  know,  but  that  I  always  was  one.  And  my  old 
furniture,  some  was  my  mother's,  and  some  Reuben  made  and  I  prize 
it  highly,  but  should  have  to  leave  it  behind,  and  perhaps  do  without 
much  furniture.  When  I  think  of  all  these  things  it  looks  discouraging, 
yet  perhaps  I  shall  go;  I  never  have  learned  yet  what  county  Lind  is 
in;  I  have  looked  on  the  map  of  Wisconsin  but  cannot  find  Lind;  I 
wish  you  would  inform  me,  so  that  I  can  find  it  on  the  map.  And  I 
want  to  know  where  the   nearest   railroad   is.   etc. 


January  11,  1856. 

When  I  commenced  writing  this  I  did  not  suppose  but  that  I  should 
send  it  before  another  year,  but  Oscar  has  been  busily  engaged  in 
going  to  school  and  I  have  not  seen  an  opportunity  before  now.  Todav 
Oscar  is  going  to  Chelsea  so  I  will  make  haste  and  finish  it  and  send  it 
along,  but  I  fear  it  will  not  find  you  as  I  do  not  know  the  name  of  the 
county,  but  if  it  does,  I  shall  write  again.  And  1  hope  to  hear  from  you 
soon.  We  enjoy  unusual  health  at  this  time  and  have,  since  I  wrote 
you  last,  had  a  letter  from  Lutina  t,  a  short  time  ago.  She  and  the 
rest  of  our  relatives  at  Woodstock  were  well,  she  wrote:  we  have  had 
severe  cold  weather  for  a  fortnight  past,  but  todav  it  is  a  little  more 
moderate.  The  snow,  people  say.  is  full  two  feet  deep  now.  I  have  not 
been  out  on  it  this  year.  I  stay  at  home  and  keep  house  alone  days  and 
the  time  seems  long.  I  assure  you.  but  I  am  comfortable,  have  a  good 
fere  and  enough  to  eat.  etc.  And  work  enough  to  do  and  time  enough 
to  read,  so  time  passes  with  me. 

Provisions  of  almost  every  kind  hold  up  about  as  high  as  ever. 
Flour  we  have  to  buy,  but  we  make  our  own  butter  and  cheese  and  pork, 
and  raise  our  potatoes  enough  for  our  own  use. 

When  you  write,  I  wish  you  would  write  what  the  prices  of  provi- 
sions are  in  Wisconsin,  and  what  cows  and  sheep  are  worth,  etc.  I 
will  close  for  Oscar  is  in  haste  to  start.  Hoping  I  shall  hear  from 
you  soon. 

Mary  Pope 


t  Lutina,  sister  of  Elnathan. 
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To  Elnathan  Pope 


"I  will  think  of  thee,  Dear  Brother 
In  the  far-famed  sunny  West. 
When  my  head  hath  found  its  pillow 
And  the  weary  world's  at  rest. 
May  the  Angel  of  Peace  be  with  thee, 
Sweeten  every  bitter  cup. 
May  thy  will  in  God  our  Father 
Cheerfully  be  swallowed  up." 


During  the  winter  of  1855-56,  Elnathan  went  to  Lind,  Wisconsin,  to 
visit  his  brothers  Nathaniel  (6)  and  Jabez  (6).  I  believe  he  remained 
there  until  his  youngest  brother  Thomas  Faunce  Pope  and  family,  his 
sister  Lutina,  and  his  mother  Ruth  Hammond  Pope,  age  89  years, 
arrived  from  Vermont  in  March  1856. 

The  next  letter  which  I  will  call  "Courtship  Letter  No.  1,"  was 
written  to  Mary  Huntoon  Pope  irom  Lind,  Wisconsin.  That  Elnathan 
"had  intentions"  of  marrying  again  is  known  to  the  members  of  the 
Price  family,  because  while  on  this  visit  to  Waupaca  and  Lind.  he 
renewed  the  acauaintance  of  an  old  neighbor  and  friend  whom  he  had 
known  in  Conewango,  New  York,  Abigail  Price,  the  widow  of  John 
Price.  He  proposed  marriage  to  her  and  was  refused.  The  widow 
Price  told  him  she  honored  and  respected  him  highly,  but  that  she  did 
not  wish  to  marry. 

Courtship  Letter  No.  i 
February  24,  A.  D.  1856. 

Lind,    Waupaca    County,    Wisconsin. 

Dear  Mary: 

Your  repeated  favors  have  inspired  me  with  gratitude  which  is 
difficult  for  me  to  find  words  to  express.  If  your  oral  expression  is 
a*  kind  and  generous  as  your  writing,  your  society  would  be  the  best 
fortune  I  would  wish  to  inherit.  But  I  fear  you  greatly  overestimate 
my  virtues  and  know  but  little  of  my  weakness  and  folly. 

I  would  remind  you  that  a  faultless  man  is  not  to  be  found:  that 
.1  am  liable  to  blunders  and  gross  mistakes  is  easi'.v  seen  from  my 
writing. 
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In  your  letter  of  January  31st,  you  state  that  you  think  of  coining 
west  with  me  if  I  am  not  too  much  in  a  hurry.  Why.  my  dear  woman, 
I  shall  come  for  the  very  purpose  of  having  you  return  with  me.  and  I 
do  not  think  I  should  he  in  a  hurry  to  leave  you.  Certainly  not  if 
your  kind  attention  to  me  is  not  withdrawn  and  I  have  too  good 
an  opinion  of  you  to  believe  you  would  degrade  yourself  by  acting 
the  unworthy  part  of  a  coquette.  So,  you  may  perceive  that  it  will  be 
left  for  you  to  decide  how  much  in  a  hurry  I  shall  be. 

Oh!  confound  the  frozen  and  thawed  ink.  I  must  postpone  closing 
my  letter  'til  I  can  find  ink  that  is  better. 

Now  let  me  speak  of  brother  Nat,  * 

He's  here  and  pursy  too  and  fat 

And  such  a  pair  we  rarely  see 

His  wife  is  full  as  fat  as  he. 

They  scarce  can  lug  their  beef  about 

But  yet  thev  don't  get  mad  and  pout. 

But  steady  on,  they  work  and  toil. 

And  keep  good-natured  all  the  while. 

And  Jabe  and  Mort,  f  those  wealthy  lads 

Live  in  a  shanty  made  of  boards, 

The  shanty  twelve  by  fourteen  feet, 

Contains  potatoes,  bread,  and  meat. 

And  on  such  food,  full  well  they  live, 

For  both  of  them  begin  to  thrive. 

In  other  words,  they  gain  in  flesh 

And  both  look  healthy,  touch,  and  fresh. 


The  depth  of  snow  is  in  dispute 
From   fourteen   inches  to  a  foot. 
Perhaps  the  first  is  rather  high, 
The  weather  has  been  cold  and  dry. 
And  every  day  the  snow  would  squeak 
Until  on  Friday  of  last  week. 


*  Nat  is  Nathaniel    i6>.    Ida  Strong  Mattocks  Pope  was  his  wife. 
t  Mort   is  Ephraim   Mortimer,  ehlest   son   of  Thomas   Kaunce   and    Eliza  Converse 
Pope.    It  is  thought  he  came  to  Wisconsin  before  the  others  of  his  family. 
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That  day  the  snow  hegan  to  pack 
But  only  in  and  near  the  track. 
Stern  winter  still  asserts  his  claim 
And  still  maintains  his  frozen  fame. 
What  next  to  write  I  hardly  know 
I've  told  you  all  about  the  snow. 
The  price  of  produce  is  no  better 
You  have  it  all  in  my  last  letter. 
We  all  with  gen'ral  health  are  blessed 
From  rhyming  now  I'll  take  my  rest. 
Perhaps  you  choose  to  read  in  prose 
And  you  shall  have  it  to  the  close. 


You  say,  in  your  favors  of  the  31st  of  January  and  5th  of  February 
that  I  never  gave  you  much  encouragement  to  look  for  a  visit  from  me. 
True,  I  did  not,  for  I  did  not  wish  to  disappoint  you,  and  I  had  but 
small  hope  of  seeing  you  until  lately.  But  now  the  sky  begins  to 
brighten  and  I  almost  live  upon  the  hope.  But  do  not  rely  too  much 
upon  it,  but  know  my  will  is  good  enough  to  come,  if  I  have  the  means 
and  my  health  is  such  as  to  admit  of  it.  How  these  things  may  be,  God 
only  knows,  but  let  us  hope  for  the  best  and  try  to  be  on  our  guard 
against  the  worst.  But  come  what  will,  let  us  never  despair  but  as  the 
song  goes,  "Push  along,  keep  moving." 

Please  present  my  respects  to  Oscar  and  tell  him  he  is  excusable  for 
neglecting  to  write  at  present  and  would  be  forever,  but  for  his  own 
improvement.  I  wish  him  to  write  when  he  finds  leisure  and  not  be  so 
careless  as  to  overlook  or  neglect  the  opportunity  when  it  comes  but 
improve  it  to  his  own  advantage. 

That  happiness  may  attend  you  both  here  and  hereafter  is 

the  wish  of  your  friend. 

Elnathan  Pope 

To  Mrs.  Mary  Pope 

Evidently  Elnathan's  visit  to  Wisconsin  was  followed  by  a  severe 
illness,  as  is  indicated  in  this  letter  of  Mary  Huntoon  Pope  to  Elnathan. 
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Washington,  Vermont 
Dear  Brother:  August  the  20lh,  1856. 

After  a  long  silence  1  have  sat  down  again  to  try  to  answer  your  kind 
letter  dated  August  5th,  which  I  lately  received  with  much  pleasure.  I 
am  very  glad  to  hear  that  you  have  so  far  recovered  your  health  again; 
it  is  far  beyond  my  expectation  according  to  what  1  learned  from 
l.utina  last  spring.  I  never  expected  to  receive  another  line  from  you 
or  ever  again  hear  that  you  were  on  the  land  of  the  living.  I  thought 
of  you  very,  very  much,  and  felt  glad  that  you  were  not  among  strangers 
but  among  Friends  who  would  probably  do  all  in  their  power  to  make 

you  comfortable  as  they  could My  health  is  about  as 

usual  this  summer,  and  I  think  1  enjoy  life  rather  better  than  I  did 
last  winter,  not  quite  as  low-spirited  and  nervous;  have  more  to  take 
my  attention.  I  can  get  out-doors  now  this  summer  and  range  about 
the  fields  and  once  in  a  while  in  to  the  neighbors,  etc.,  and  pass  th^ 
time  away  very  comfortably  for  the  most  part.  But  of  late  we  have 
had  so  much  rainy  wTeather  it  has  not  been  so  pleasant  going  out.  It 
commenced  raining  the  3rd  day  of  August  and  rained  three  days 
pretty  steady;  and  has  rained  some  every  day  since,  and  this  is  the 
eighteenth  day  since  the  rainy  weather  commenced.  How  people  are 
going  to  finish  haying  I  don't  know  (for  but  very  few  have  finished 
about  here),  grain  now  wants  cutting  and  haying  not  done,  nor  no 
weather  to  do  it  in.  We  should  have  been  done  haying  long  ago,  if 
we  had  had  good  hay  weather,  but  now  I  don't  know  how  long  it  will 
take.  Oscar  has  got  along  alone  so  far  with  his  work.  Our  crops 
look  very  well  indeed  this  year:  f  think  we  shall  raise  enough  for 
our  own  use,  if  we  can  have  good  weather  to  take  care  of  it.  Our 
grass  likewise  was  very  good.  We  have  had  green  corn,  beans,  peas, 
and  summer  squashes,  this  fortnight  past  a-plenty;  and  potatoes,  an 
early  kind,  are  ripe  and  mealy.  But  cucumbers  came  up  missing,  the 
bugs  took  them.  Grasshoppers  are  scarce  here  this  year,  we  don't  have 
enough  for  our  turkies 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  Mother  *  likes  Wisconsin  so  well.  I  was 
afraid  she  would  not,  everything  would  be  so  different  from  what 
she  has  been  accustomed  to.  But  she  has  one  consolation  which  must 
be  great,  her  children  are  all  near  her.  that  are  living,  so  that  she  can 
see  them  often.  1  hope  her  last  days  will  be  her  best  days.  She  ha1? 
lived  to  be  very  aged  (for  but  few  live  to  be  so  old)  and  has  retained 
her  faculties  remarkably.  She  has  undoubtedly  passed  thru  manv 
trying  scenes  in   burying  her  companion   and   most   of  her   children. 


*  Mother — was   Ruth   Hammond   Fope,   aged   89  yr-ars,   who   had   emigrated    from 
Vermont  to  Lind.  Wisconsin,  with  her  son  Thomas  Faunce  and  family. 
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1  never  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  her  but  once,  but  found  her  then 
very  interesting  and  intelligent,  and  I  shall  always  remember  her 
kindness  with  gratitude  and  affection. 

Brother,  you  say  you  wrote  for  the  sake  of  hearing  from  me  again  and 
see  no  prospect  of  it,  unless  you  begged  the  favor.  But  gladly  would  I 
have  written  to  you  long  ago:  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it.  Last  March 
I  wrote  to  you  and  Lutina  about  the  same  time,  and  Lutina  wrote  back 
that  you  were  sick,  I  then  wrote  to  her  to  know  how  sick  you  were. 
She  wrote  again,  the  last  day  of  April,  a  very  discouraging  account 
of  your  health.  I  then  wrote  back  to  her  but  she  did  not  write  back 
until  the  21st  of  July.  I  did  not  know  but  she  too  was  sick  or  dead. 
and  wrote  another  letter  to  her  and  was  about  to  write  to  some  other 
of  our  relatives  for  information,  when  Lutina's  letter  arrived  which 
informed  me  that  you  had  regained  your  health  in  a  measure  and  was 
quite  smart  and  in  good  spirits,  which  was  joyful  news  to  me.  It 
was  what  I  never  expected  to  hear.  She  said  that  you  said  you  had 
got  so  you  could  write  now,  and  I  thought  you  surely  would  write 
soon  and  I  would  wait  awhile  and  see  whether  you  would  or 
not 

You  wished  me  to  write  a  letter  that  would  interest  you  but  I  don't 
know  as  it  is  in  my  power  to  do  so.  for  I  never  had  a  gift  to  convev 
my  ideas  on  paper  as  otherwise.  But  I  think  if  you  were  here  that 
perhaps  I  might  interest  you  in  conversation.  But  Lutina  informs 
me  that  you  said  you  did  not  think  that  you  could  come  here  next 
fall  and  was  sorry  that  you  had  given  me  any  encouragement  of  caviling 
and  wished  her  to  say  as  much  when  she  wrote  to  me.  I  am  sorry  that 
you  cannot  come  for  I  lotted  very  much  upon  it,  but  am  not  sorry 
that  you  gave  us  encouragement  of  coming  even  if  vou  do  not  come, 
for  it  gave  me  pleasure  while  I  believed  it,  and  helped  to  cheer  my 
drooping  spirits  last  winter  while  I  was  alone,  day  after  day,  and 
hardly  knew  what  to  do  with  myself.  Disappointments  are  the  common 
lot  of  all,  and  I  think  I  can  endure  disappointments  better  than  I 
once  could;  I  think  I  am  some  better  prepared  for  it.  At  least,  I  don't 
expect  anything  else  but  that  I  have,  (if  I  live  long)  got  to  meet  with  l 
great  many  disappointments  in  life. 

Oscar  does  very  well  yet,  altho'  he  is  not  quite  so  willing  to  stay 
a«  home  with  me  as  he  was;  he  wants  other  company,  and  I  don't 
know  as  it  is  to  be  wondered  at.  I  suppose  it  is  lonely  for  him,  but 
I  sometimes,  think  he  does  not  consider  my  feelings.  He  is  naturallv 
kind  and  generous,  but  rather  inclined  to  be  careless.  I  have  a 
great  many  cares  that  I  once  knew  nothing  about.  Oscar  seems 
determined  yet  to  go  West  somewhere,  he  was  and  is  very  much 
disappointed   because   you   are   not   coming   this   fall.     When   he    will 
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go,  I  cannot  tell.  And  perhaps  if  he  should  go,  he  would  not  like 
it  any  better  than  his  Cousins  Paschal  and  Converse  t  do.  He  thinks 
Minnesota  is  the  place  to  go  to,  and  Lutina  says  she  cannot  advise 
us  to  come  there,  where  they  are,  for  land  is  as  high  there  as  it  is 
here.  I  don't  know  but  it  is  as  well  for  us  to  stay  where  we  are,  if 
Oscar  would  only  think  so,  for  we  are  comfortable.  Although  I  dislike 
it  here  winters  for  I  have  not  yet  forgot  last  winter;  yet  I  think  I 
could  get  along  very  well  here  if  I  had  company.  I  thought  last  winter 
I  never  would  undertake  to  live  so  another  winter,  but  I  don't  know 
but  1  shall,  I  am  not  yet  determined  how  to  manage. 

I  don't  know  but  I  shall  weary  your  patience  by  writing  so  much 
that  is  no  more  interesting  and  will  soon  close.  Brother,  I  should 
esteem  it  a  great  privilege  to  hear  from  you  often,  whether  you  are 
in  prosperity  or  adversity,  sick  or  in  health,  and  I  wish  you  would  write 

to  me  often,  and  I  will  surely  answer  you 

Your  letters  are  always  anxiously  looked  for  by  us.  And  I  hope 
yet  to  see  you  here,  yes,  I  believe  I  shall.  I  want  you  to  write  what 
you  think  about  it.  1  hope  you  will  be  careful  of  your  health  and  try- 
to  regain  it  again  in  full.  For  health  is  one  of  the  greatest  earthly 
blessings  that  we  can  enjoy.  1  am  sorry  Jabez  does  not  enjoy  good 
health,  how  bad  it  (seems  as  though)  it  must  be  for  him  to  be  alone. 
Tell  him  he  must  find  some  good  old  maid  to  live  with  him  ''to  soften 
all  the  cares  of  life."  Give  my  respects  to  him  and  to  as  many  as  take 
the  trouble  to  enquire  after  me.  I  will  now  close  this  scribble  by 
wishing  you  a  long  and  happy  life.  From  your  Friend, 

Mary  Pope 
To  Elnathan  Pope. 

August  the  21st,  this  is  the  nineteenth  day  that  it  has  rained  every  day 
in  succession,  more  or  less,  and  yesterday  it  rained  pretty  steady  all 
day.  It  has  stopped  raining  now,  but  it  is  dark  and  cloudy  as  though 
it  might  rain  as  much  longer.  The  ground  is  full  of  water  now.  Please 
write  what  the  weather  is  with  you  about  these  days.  When  you  wrote 
you  mentioned  about  its  being  dry  there,  and  it  was  after  the  rain 
had  commenced  here.  Before  that  it  was  rather  dry  here,  streams 
were  low,  etc.  etc.  Mary  P. 

August  the  22nd,  this  is  the  twentieth  day  that  it  has  rained,  but  it 
now  looks  some  like  clearing  away,  the  sun  shines  again. 

t  Paschal  remained  in  Wisconsin,  but  Converse  returned  to  Vermont  and  married 
there,  settling  in  Clarcmont,  New  Hampshire,  where  his  daughter.  Mrs.  Ola 
Pope  Lambeiton  still  resides. 
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Second  Courtship  Letter 

Elnalhan  Pope  to  Mary  Huntoon  Pope. 

Randolph,  New  York 
January  11,  1857,  A.  D. 
Dear  Friend: 

Your  hint  that  I  have  been  slow  to  reply  to  your  letters,  and  I  will 
not  pretend  to  deny  it,  neither  do  I  think  there  is  any  apology  due  to 
Oscar  since  1  have  never  received  hut  one  or  two  letters  from  him  in 
my  life.    But,  Mary,  to  you,  who  have  ever  been   most   prompt   and 
faithful  in  replying  to  my  letters,  there  is  undoubtedly  an  apology  due. 
But  surely  you  would  not  expect  a  wolf  even  if  he  had  the  capacity,  to 
be  regular  'in  his  correspondence.    To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  must  say, 
that  tho'  I  have  many  warm  hearted  friends,  yet  for  nearly  two  years 
1  have  had  no  place  to  claim  as  my  home;  and  such  a  person,  you  must 
know,  has  not  always  the  apparatus  and  place  convenient  for  writing. 
even  if  he  had  anything  worth  writing.    And  knowing  your  disposition 
to  sympathy,  I  was  not  disposed  to  perplex  you  with  my  perplexity 
nor  vex  you  with  my  vexation.   Whatever  of  evil  befel  me,  1  felt  it  my 
duty  to  bear  with  as  much  patience  as  I  could.   And  it  could  give  me 
no  pleasure  to  torment  others  with  my  doubts  and  frustrated  hopes. 
Had   our   interests  been   mutual    1   would  have   told   you   all;    and    I 
may  do  so  yet,  but  not  by  letter.    When  one  has  triumphed  over  diffi- 
culties, it  gives  him  and  his  hearer,  pleasure  instead  of  pain,  to  review 
the  scenes  he  has  gone  through.  •■': 

As  often  as  I  have  had  anything  to  write  which  I  thought  would 
give  you  pleasure  or  instruction  I  have  rarely  failed  to  write,  if  able. 
'  Perhaps  you  will  be  ready  to  say  that  of  late  my  life  has  been  rather 
barren  of  good  fortune.  Yet  like  Jeremiah's  figs,  the  good  has  been 
very  good.  Thus  much  by  way  of  apology.   Now  for  the  news. 

Since  I  wrote  you  in  December,  I  have  lost  about  two  weeks  by 
ill  health  resulting  from  a  violent  cold  and  cough,  and  one  week  on 
account  of  the  sickness  of  my  eldest  son  (Angell),  but  I  hope  soon 
to  be  able  to  pursue  my  business. 

You  speak  of  Oscar  meeting  me  at  Chelsea,  why,  if  the  road  is  good, 
it  is  not  over  a  two  hours  walk.  I  am  not  quite  certain  that  I  will 
trouble  either  him  or  the  stage  from  South  Royalton.  tho'  perhaps 
I  may.  I  never  pay  for  a  ride  unless  I  think  I  can  gain  time  by  doing 
so.  .'•*--  ........ 
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I  think  of  obtaining  a  land  warrant  *  for  160  acres  of  land  for 
my  services  in  1812;  if  I  succeed  and  add  160  to  the  200  acres  which 
I  now  own,  I  shall  begin  to  have  room  according  to  my  strength. 
Laugh,  if  you  like,  at  this  last  phrase! 

But  shall  not  my  strength  equal  my  days? 

Tremble,  Oh,  Earth,  if  I  should  frown 

Lest  I,  in  anger,  tread  thee  down. 

How  long  I  here,  shall  be  detained 

Is  knowledge  I  have  not  yet  gained, 

Perhaps  three  weeks,  or  "five  or  six, 

The  time  as  yet  I  cannot  fix, 

But  when  I  start  for  old  Green  Mount, 

The  days  I  will  not  stop  to  count, 

But  thunder  on  with  lightning  speed, 

Outstriping  fleetest  deer  or  steed. 

But  when  quite  near  your  dwelling  place, 

I'll  moderate  my  flying  pace, 

Lest  in  my  haste  your  hearts  to  cheer 

I  fill  your  minds  with  dread  and  fear. 

With  trash  I've  nearly  fill'd  my  sheet 

So  with  this  line,  I  will  retreat. 

E.  Pope 
To  Mary  and  R.  0.  Pope 

Third  Courtship  Letter 
Elnathan  to  Mary 

Conewango,  New   York 

January  22nd,  A.  D.  1857. 
Dear  Friend: 

Your  favor  of  December  26th,  is  now  before  me.  It  has  been  to  Lind, 
Wisconsin,  and  returned  and  found  me  here.  It  deserves  the  credit  of 
aNdouble  letter  having  traveled  the  ground  twice  over.  In  this  letter 
you  first  enquire,  "Why  is  it  that  we  do  not  hear  from  you  again?" 
I  might  say  in  reply,  it  is  because  1  did  not  write,  but  if  I  gave 
you  this  reply,  it  is  obvious  that  in  your  mind  would  arise  the 
question,  "Why  not  write?"  I  think  you  will  easily  perceive  by  the 
ungainly  appearance  of  some  of  my  letters  that  it  is  no  very  easy  task 

•  That  Elnathan  did  apply  for  a  land  warrant  for  160  acres  is  clearly  understood 
from  this  and  the  following  letter.  Inquiries  to  Washington,  D.C.,  u.  S.  A. 
War  Department  and  to  the  land  office  fail  to  reveal  any  record  that  such  war- 
rant was  granted. 
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for  me  to  write  since  the  motion  of  my  hand  is  almost  as  uncontrollable 
as  that  of  an  untamed  mule.  But  if  you  are  skillful  enough  to  decipher 
such  jumbling  you  will  perhaps  regard  this  excuse  as  insufficient.  But 
some  of  my  time  rolled  on,  producing  so  little  of  interest  to  anyone,  I 
felt  as  tho'  I  had  nothing  to  write:  and  when  this  mighty  void  was 
passed,  and  a  hope  of  doing  something  began  to  dawn,  every  moment 
was  occupied  with  my  business  until  my  contemplated  fall  work  was 
done,  which  brought  mc  to  Randolph  and  then  I  thought  I  had  good 
news,  enough  to  tell  to  pay  me  for  writing  and  you  for  reading  a 
clumsily  written  letter  and  embraced  the  first  opportunity  to  write  you. 

Now  if  I  have  erred,  it  is  an  error  of  the  head,  and  I  trust  you  will 
be  generous  enough  to  forgive  such  error.  Since  I  came  to  Randolph. 
I  have  lost  about  two  weeks  time  by  a  hard  cough  which  resulted 
fiom  a  sudden  cold  and  exposure,  and  ten  days  in  consequence  of 
the  sickness  of  my  eldest  son.  My  health  is  now  pretty  good,  but  I 
must  go  to  Pennsylvania  and  attend  to  some  business  concerning  a 
land  warrant  which  is  due  to  me  before  I  resume  my  journey  eastward. 
Since  I  wrote  you  last,  I  have  found  where  two  of  my  comrades  of 
1812  reside,  whose  testimony  is  necessary  for  me  to  obtain,  in  order 
to  secure  my  land  warrant  for  160  acres  of  land. 

The  rolls  of  my  Capt.  are  lost  and  this  makes  it  necessary  for  me 
to  prove  my  service.  And  I  deem  it  important  to  obtain  said  warrant 
before  I  go  west  again.  You  will  perhaps  wonder  why.  1  want  more 
land,  but  you  will  please  bear  it  in  mind  that  I  would  like  to  have 
room  according  to  my  strength. 

All  the  letters  you  have  written  to  me  up  to  January  3rd,  1857, 
have  been  thankfully  received  and  carefully  preserved,  after  being 
repeatedly  perused. 

There  was  not  much  sledding  here  until  about  Christmas,  but  since 
then  we  have  seen  no  lack  of  snow,  cold  or  wind,  but  have  had  a 
plentiful  supply  of  each.  Now  let  me  tell  you  that  notwithstanding 
the  many  hard  rubs  I  have  endured  and  the  hard  weather  I  have 
faced,  I  must  confess  I  dread  my  journey  to  Pennsylvania  as  being 
most  intolerable  to  endure  during  such  cold  weather.  Indeed  I  am  at  a 
stand,  whether  to  start  or  not  before  the  weather  moderates  a  little,  but 
if  the  cold  holds  on  as  it  did  last  winter,  su«:h  delav  will  put  me  far 
behind  time. 

There — I  think  I  shall  not  wait  much  longer.  You  wish  me  to  write 
you  a  good  long  letter.  Here  you  certainly  ask  too  much.  My  nerves 
were  so  severely  shaken  by  sickness  last  spring  that  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  write  a  very  good  letter,  so  you  must  accept  the  will  for  the 
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deed.  You  express  a  desire  to  see  me  but  I  seriously  doubt  your  being 
able  to  recognize  me  when  we  meet;  especially  if  we  should  meet 
unexpectedly. 

Now  I'll  fill  up  my  sheet 

Then  adieu  'til  we  meet 

Which  will  happen  next  spring  or  this  winter. 

Oh,  had  I  the  power 
In  less  than  an  hour 
I'd  stave  these  cold  winds  to  a  splinter. 

Then  off  like  a  lark 

I'd  be  pushing  my  bark 

Where  the  Pennamites  live  at  their  leisure. 

There  to  do  up  my  work 

Then   return   with   a   jerk 

Then  start  to  the  east  for  my  pleasure. 

Then  the  next  you  would  know 

I  would  wallow  in  snow 

And  call  at  your  house  for  my  dinner. 

Tho'  once  I  was  fat 

I  have  now  done  with  that 

For  now  I'm  a  mighty  deal  thinner. 

Respectfully, 

E.  Pope 
To  Mary  Pope 

No  doubt  Elnathan  went  to  Pennsylvania  to  secure  affidavits  confirm- 
ing his  service  record  in  the  war  of  1812.  As  to  whether  he  secured 
the  land  warrant  due  him,  we  do  not  know.  There  is  no  record  of  it 
at  Washington,  D.  C.  However,  we  know  he  went  to  Vermont,  where 
en  March  22,  1857,  he  married  Mary  Huntoon  Pope.  I  believe  it  was 
his  intention  to  take  Mary  and  Reuben  Oscar  to  Wisconsin  at  once,  but 
there  was  delay  in  selling  the  Vermont  property,  so  for  a  time,  he 
lived  there  on  Mary's  farm  near  Chelsea. 

In  the  following  letter  written  by  Elnathan  to  his  mother  in  Wiscon- 
sin, informing  her  of  his  marriage,  one  page  is  missing  and  the  rest 
of  it  is  so  old  and  has  been  folded  so  many  limes,  that  portions  of  it 
are  scarcely  readable.  I  have  attempted  to  do  my  best  to  decipher  it. 
Inez  Pope  Hill,  a  grand-daughter  of  Mary  Huntoon  Pope,  has  the 
original  fragments. 
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Dear  Mother, 


Washington,  Orange  County,  Vermont 
April  1st,  1857. 


Now  I  write  to  let  you  know, 
We  are  well  and  hope  you're  so. 
And  will  tell  you  just  for  fun 
Mary  Pope  and   I   are  one. 

March  the  twenty-second  day 
We  were  wed'd  as  people  say. 
And  what  next,  I  won't  express 
For  you  easily  can  guess. 

Of  the  treasure  of  Vermont 
I  have  now  got  all  I  want. 
And  the  farm  and  other  trash 
We  shall  barter  for  the  cash. 

Note — Here  one  verse  is  missing  in  which  he  evidently  gave  voice  to  his  intention 
to  emigrate  to  Wisconsin — after  his  wife  should  sell  her  farm.  Having 
found  late  happiness  lie  bewails  his  age. 

"There  to  build  and  be  at  home 
What  a  blust'ring  thing  is  man, 
How  he'll  work  and  scheme  and  plan. 
But  with  all  his  noise  and  strife 
Oh,   how  brief,   how   short  his   life. 
But  'tis  wise  to  stem  the  blast 
Take  our  lot  as  it  is  cast. 

And    be    merry    while    we    stay 
We've  no  time  to  throw  away. 
Then  cheer  up,  my  Mother,  dear, 
For   you   still   have   cause   for   cheer. 

To  despair  you  are  not  drove 
You  have  children  yet  to  love. 
Children  who  yourself  admire 
And  your  happiness  desire. 

Note — Here  another  stanza  is  missing.  He  cites  the  life  of  the  birds  as  fitting 
pattern  for  humans  to  emulate. 
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"Merry  harbingers  of  spring 
How  I  love  to  hear  them  sing 

While  the  earth  is  clad  in  snow 
To  the  streamlets  oft  they  go 
There  to  pick  a  scanty  meal 
Yet  how  blithe  they  seem  to  feel. 

Nothing  daunted  by  the  storm 
See  them  huddle  to  keep  warm. 
Freely  each  his  burden  shares 
Thus  deminishing  their  cares. 

Bright  examples,  these  for  man 
Each  to  do  what  good  he  can. 
Sympathize  in  each  other's  grief 
From  his  treasures  give  relief. 

With  his  neighbors  to  rejoice 

Notf — Here    th'^    thread    of    the    narrative    is    lost    in    the    missing    stanza.     He 
continues 

"How,  perchance  the  case  may  be, 
I  some  future  day  may  see. 

Now  lest  I,  your  patience  tire 
With  my  pen,  I  will  retire. 
So  dear  parent,  now  adieu 
'Til  another  interview." 

Elnathan  Pope 

To  Mrs.  Ruth  Pope 
P.  S. 

Mary  sends  her  love  to  you 
Yes,  and  Reuben  Oscar,  too. 
Please  a  line  or  two  to  write 
For  'twould  give  us  fresh  delight. 

E.  Pope 

This  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  Thomas  Faunce  Hammond  to  his 
nephew  Elnathan  Pope,  upon  his  receipt  of  the  news  of  Elnathan's 
marriage  on  March  22,  1857.  to  Mary  Huntoon  Pope,  widow  of  Reuben 
Pope. 
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West    Windsor,    Vermont 
April  27th,  1857. 
My  dear  old  Hemlock: 

Your  favor   of  the  twenty-fourth 
Came  safe  to  hand  the  following  day, 
A  sprig  of  new  and  recent  growth 
Old  Hemlock  deigned  to  send  away. 
The  sprig  a  right  direction  took 
And  lodged  within  my  open  door. 
With  laughter  both  my  sides  were  shook 
On  reading  what  I'd  guessed  before. 
Right  glad  was  I  that  you  should  heed 
The  widow's  claim  in  scriptures  given 
And  to  your  Brother  raise  up  seed, 
And  teach  his  child  the  path  to  Heaven. 
Glad  that  your  long  and  lonesome  road 
Which  led  you  cheerless  on  life's  way 
Should  end  in  Hymen's  fields  so  broad 
Adorned  with  flowers  to  cheer  each  day, 
As  Moses  in  a  desert  land 
With  magic  Rod.  the  rock  once  smote, 
By  which  his  small  and  chosen  Band 
All  quenched  their  thirst  in  fields  remote. 
So  Hemlock  stood  with  withering  chill 
No  sprigs  of  life  bloomed  round  his  crest, 
Till  from  the  Rock,  he  drank  his  fill 
And  left  his  friends  to  guess  the  rest. 

And  now  I  guess  that  you  have  made 

(Although  new  sprigs  may  not  appear) 

For  both  an  honest  even  trade 

And  will  each  other's  spirits  cheer. 

And  as  a  yankey,  still  I  guess. 

The  new  connexion  you  have  won. 

Will  tend  to  blissful  happiness 

More  than  before  you  both  were  one. 

And  when  old  Hemlock's  roots  grow  weak, 
And  all  his  sprigs  are  scattered  round, 
His  friends  will  often  hear  him  speak, 
"I'm  glad  I've  one  to  ease  me  down." 
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Now  give  your  wife  our  kindest  wishes 
And  to  yourself  our  best  respects. 
May  your  wife  ne'er  wear  the  breeches 
And  you  ne'er  seek  for  her  defects. 

We  intend  to  start  the  fourth  of  May 
To  see  our  children  far  away. 
And  other  friends,  '"away  out  west" 
Perhaps  your  Mother  with  the  rest. 

Please  direct  your  next  sprig  to  me  at  Dodge's  Corners,  *  Wisconsin. 

Yours  Respectfully 
Thomas  F.  Hammond 

The  next  letter  is  addressed  to  Lutina,  James,  and  Jabez. 

This  letter  was  written  by  Elnathan  Pope,  age  71,  in  1859.  from 
Chelsea,  Vermont.  It  was  written  to  his  sister  Lutina  Pope  Mattocks, 
her  husband  James  and  his,  Elnathan's  brother  Jabez.  Josephine  Mix 
of  Wjo'paca,  Wisconsin,  has  the  original  letter. 

Chelsea,  March  3rd  A.  D.  1859 
Dear  Sister: 

Oh,  ha,  and  perhaps  I  before  closing  this  letter  may  take  into  my 
crazy  noodle  to  just  speak  to  my  brothers  James  and  Jabez;  but  I 
believe  it  is  customary  among  fashionable  gentlemen  to  address  the 
ladies  first,  and  I  propose  to  follow  that  custom  and  shall  expect  at 
least  one  of  you  will  have  a  word  for  me  in  return  for  my  civility. 

Snow  is  as  plenty  with  us  as  bread  was  in  the  house  of  the  prodigal's 
father;  for  we  have  enough  and  to  spare.  In  fact  we  are  all  so  very 
much  exalted  that  we  walk  and  drive  teams  about  two  feet  moving 


'  Dodge's  Corners  is  now  known  as  Mukwanago,  Wisconsin.  Elizabeth  Hammond, 
oldest  child  of  Thomas  Faunce  Hammond,  married  Royal  L.  Bayley,  and  re- 
moved to  Dodge's  Corners,  Wiscon-in.  Their  children  were  James  Austin,  Haller 
Hammond.  James  Luther,  Thomas  Faunce,  Mary,  and  John  Dodge  Bayley. 

Levi  Hammond,  sixth  child  of  Thomas  Faunce  Hammond,  married  and  lived  at 
Lone  Rock,  Wisconsin.  Others  of  his  children  lived  at  Richland  Center,  Wis- 
consin; Sextonville,  Wisconsin;  and  Viola,  Wisconsin. 

Lutina  Pope.  Elnathan's  (6)  youngest  sister,  was  married  at  Lind,  Wisconsin, 
on  December  5,  1853,  to  James  Mattocks,  a  brother  to  Ida  Strong  Mattocks,  the 
wife  of  Nathaniel  (6).  It  was  a  brief  and  unhappy  marriage  because  her  hus- 
band was  addicted  to  alcoholic  beverages,  and  had  spent  his  life  as  a  sailor.  He 
died  on  November  27,  1860. 
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from  place  to  place.  1  cannot  yet  determine,  but  the  people  are  so 
universally  lifted  up  by  this  new  fashion,  that  I  think  it  will  be  likely 
to  prevail  yet  for  some  time  to  come.  Indeed  the  Vermonters  are  very 
far  from  being  such  a  groveling  race  as  they  have  sometimes  been 
lep resented  to  be.  Why  Sis,  the  veryest  clown  in  all  this  country  would 
not  walk  into  the  house  with  muddy  feet. 

Sister  Lutina,  you  say  your  husband's  eyes  are  blue.  Now  if  he  never 
gets  blue  any  more  than  in  his  eyes,  I  think  he  may  be  a  very  good 
husband.  And  I  hope  for  your  sake  and  his,  that  such  may  be  the  case. 
If  you  are  both  temperate,  industrious,  economical,  and  honest,  I  can 
see  no  reason  why  you  should  not.  live  comfortably  and  happy.  You 
are  both  old  enough  to  know,  if  you  have  studied  human  nature  with 
only  moderate  success,  that  mutual  kindness  to  each  other,  added  to 
the  other  virtues  I  have  just  mentioned,  adds  very  much  to  your  chance 
for  happiness  and  success  in  life.  That  you  possess  these  virtues  in  the 
highest  degree  and  enjoy  the  happiness  resulting  from  them,  is  the 
wish  of  your  friend  and  brother  Elnathan  Pope. 

March  4th,  last  night  added  four  or  five  inches  more  to  our  stock  of 
snow  and  it  snows  yet.  You  speak  of  husking  corn — why  if  we  had  corn 
out  we  should  have  a  great  deal  of  snow  to  shovel  before  we  could  find 
the  tassels.  Our  corn  is  in  our  chamber,  and  yet  it  is  somewhat  buried 
in  snow. 

My  hand  is  rather  unsteady  so  that  I  cannot  write  as  nice  and  plain 
as  I  once  could,  but  I  can  read  it  myself,  and  as  you  are  a  good  deal 
younger  than  I  am,  I  should  think  you  might  read  it  as  well  as  I  can. 
Yv  e  have  concluded  to  postpone  selling  one  year  longer,  as  by  doing  so 
we  shall  shun  some  cost  and  we  shall  be  likely  to  realize  more  profit 
from  [he  place  this  year  than  we  have  ever  done,  for  we  have  more 
land  broken  and  a  good  stiff  team  to  work  it.  And  farther,  your  rail- 
road is  still  progressing  and  will  land  us  the  nearer  to  the  end  of  our 
journey.  Hope  it  will  not  land  us  in  eternity,  as  it  has  many  others. 
But  the  Supreme  Conductor,  of  all  human  events,  will  do  as  seemeth 
good  in  His  sight.  Tomorrow  closes  the  seventy-first  year  of  my  life, 
and  begins  my  seventy-second.  If  I  live  till  next  June  I  shall  have 
lived  twenty-seven  years  without  the  aid  or  hindrance  of  distilled 
liquor. 
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In  time  to  come,  I  want  no  rum. 

I've  learned  it  to  the  letter. 
So  push  the  can,  to  some  weak  man 

Who  thinks  it  makes  him  better. 
Now  James  and  Jabez,  or  Jabe  and  James 

Just  which  you  please,  or  both; 
It  matters  little  for  your  names, 

To   hear   me,   don't   be   lo'th. 
There  was  a  time  when  you  were  boys 

And  I  a  man  full  grown; 
When  you  were  busy  with  your  toys, 

And  I  had  better  known. 
Those  days  are  past,  and  you  are  old, 

But  I  am  older  yet. 
And  need  you  now,  by  me  be  told 

'Tis  good  for  man  to  sweat? 
No!  work  and  win  yourselves  a  place, 

Among  the  good  and  wise. 
Man  should  be  useful  to  his  race, 

And  will  be  if  he  tries. 
If  not,  he,  when  his  race  is  run, 

His  sun  about  to  set, 
Looks  back  on  what  his  hands  have  done, 

With  sorrow  and  regret. 
I've  spoke!  and  so  good-bye  old  gents, 

I  have  no  more  to  say. 
Talk  is  of  little  consequence 

I'll  only  add  good  day. 

E.  Pope 

To  Lutina  and  James  Mattocks,  and  Jabez  Pope. 
March  5th.    It  snows  yet. 

This  letter  by  Elnathan  (6)  was  probably  written  to  Mary  Huntoon's 
brother,  John  Huntoon,  Sr.  It  is  not  dated  and  the  salutation  must 
have  been  on  the  missing  page.  Presumably  it  was  written  between 
1857  and  1860.  while  Elnathan  and  Mary  were  yet  in  Vermont. 
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"With  pen  in  hand, 

To  my  old  friend 

I'll  write,  or  else  I'll  bungle, 

Some  poor  verse 

Some  prose  that's  worse 

A  literary  jungle. 

'Tis  my  belief 

I  shall  be  brief, 

I  do  not  wish  to  tease  you 

And  so  you  see 

Twill  do  for  me 

If  either  part  should  please  you. 

But  if  I  fail 

I'll   not   bewail 

The  time  I  spend  in  writing. 

Better  you  know 

To  spend  it  so 

Then  drunkeness  or  fighting. 

Now  let  me  tell 

That  I  am  well 

And  Oscar,  too.  and  Mary. 

All  this  is  truth 

From  which  forsooth  • 

Poets  do  not  often  vary. 

Or  if  they  do 

They  have  in  view 

To  ridicule  an  error. 

And  thus  to  make 

Some  rascal  shake 

With  dread  and  frightful  terror. 

For  well  'tis  known 

The  poet's  throne 

Is  on  a  great  and  lofty  tower. 

And  wicked  men 

Dread  his  steel  pen 

And  knavery  fears  his  power. 
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I  said  I'd  prose 
And  1  Mipprae 

I  must  try  to  keep  my  word. 

But  Heaven   knows 

That  poor  dull  prose 

Was  never  worth  a  t cent. 


Note — Here  a  page  is  missing. 


I'll  write  a  line,  dear  Brother  John 
To  let  you  know  how  we  come  on. 
And  first  of  all.  I'd  like  to  tell 
That   Oscar   and   myself   are   well. 
My  wife  complain?,  but  yet  can  stir, 
And  that  you  know  will  do  for  her. 
Last  May  we  lost  our  good  old  mare, 
And  our  pet  sheep,  her  fate  did  share. 
They  both  were  good  and  both  did  die 
They  sometimes  erred,  and  so  do  I. 

We  still  have  pork  and  beans  enough, 
And  bread,  and  other  needful  stuff — 
And  clothes  enough  to  keep  us  warm 
And  if  they?re  coarse,  where  is  the  harm? 

Of  weather*  we  have  had  our  share. 
Tho"  sometimes  foul,  'tis  often  fair. 
Last  week  we  called  at  your  new  farm 
Took  tea,  came  home,  and  met  no  harm. 

We  likewise  visited  Susan 
Chatted  with  her  and  her  old  man, 
And  saw  their  cows,  pigs,  cat  and  dog, 
A  heavy  show'r  and  dark  thick  fog. 

And  one  thing  more  I  have  to  tell 
The  field  crops  nearly  all  look  well. 
We  on  our  route  saw  Charles  Huntoon 
Went  there  at  night,  and  left  at  noon; 
After   a  warm  and  tiresome   drive 
Got  home  a  little  after  five. 
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We  traded  off  the  farm  last  spring — 

Of  airy  castles,  built  a  string 

And  in  imagination's  stretch 

Went  to  Wisconsin,  and  got  rich. 

Misfortune,  destiny  or  fate 

Soon  hurled  us  hack  to  our  old  state. 

The  trade  fell   through  and   turned  out  fudge 

And  so  from  there  we  cannot  budge." 


The  next  poem  is  not  dated,  but  the  fine,  even,  firm  handwriting 
would  indicate  that  "Old  Hemlock"  was  still  in  his  prime,  with  a  keen 
eye  and  a  steady  hand.  The  poem,  I  believe,  was  written  prior  to 
1857,  for  it  was  in  that  year  that  the  "bachelor  chick"  Andrew,  thirty- 
five  years  of  age,  his  unmarried  son,  was  wed  to  Eliza  Day  Brown. 

The  Bird  and  the  Fanner 

Fanner —    There  sits  the  red-wing  on  the  barn 
Again  he  sings  his  merry  yarn 
Sweet  music  warbles  through  his  throat 
He  speaks  of  spring  at  ev'ry  note. 
Rapacious  hawks  he  will  oppose 
And  pounce  upon  the  roguish  crows, 
Defends  the  crops  and  fowls  from  harm 
And  keeps  things  right  en  all   the  farm. 

Sweet  bird,  you're  truly  welcome  home 
I'd  like  to  know  from  whence  you  come 
And  how  you  shun'd  the  wintry  blast 
And  how  you  fared  for  six  months  past. 

Bird —        If  that's  your  wish,  you  soon  shall  hear 
For  well  you  know  I  can't  live  here. 
When  frost  begins  to  pinch  my  toes 
Southward  I  fly,  least  I  get  froze. 
I  keep  within  the  sun's  warm  rays, 
And  thus  I  feel  no  wintry  days. 
So  follow  virtue,  shunning  all  strife, 
Then  you'll  live  a  sunny  life. 
In  southern  warm  and  sluggish  brooks 
Mosquitos  swarm  in  all  their  hooks; 
They  live  so  long,  they  all  get  fat, 
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And  who  wants  better  food  than  that? 
Now  while,   I,  here,  in   sunshine  bask 
One  question  I  would  like  to  ask, 
Old  Hemlock,  pray,  is  that  your  name? 
If  so,  I  soon  shall  be  more  tame. 

Hemlock — That's  it,  kind  bird,  'tis  easy  seen 

Hope  keeps  my  branches  ever  green. 

Bird —        You've  grown  so  fat,  I  hardly  knew 
If  'twas  some  other  man  or  you 
But  since  'tis  so,  suspicion  ends 
For  we,  you  know,  are  long  tried  friends. 
What  news  I  can  from  you  I'll  pick 
Now  tell  me  if  your  "bach'lor  chick" 
Has  found  a  hen  his  roost  to  share 
Or  picks   alone  his  daily   fare. 

Hemlock — What  you  call  hen,  we  call  a  wife, 
He  can't  obtain  one  for  his  life. 

Bird —        So  you  ascribe  it  to  ill  luck 

But  I  should  say  'tis  want  of  pluck. 

Now  what  I  say,  don't  tell  the  "bach — " 

'Twould  make  him  vexed  enough  to  scratch. 

And  if  he  fails  to  win  a  wife 

He  may  for  spite  sake  take  my  life. 

But  if  he  wins  a  mate  to  please  him 

'Twill  do  for  you  and  me  to  tease  him; 

Little  he'll  heed  what's  said  or  done 

If  we  but  let  his  mate  alone. 

Hemlock — You're  plotting  mischief  now.  you  rogue. 

Bird —        Mischief,  'mong  men,  is  much  in  vogue. 

The  next  poem,  also  undated,  was  probably  written  to  some  of  Mary 
Huntoon  Pope's  relatives.  It  consists  of  a  few  couplets,  a  Benediction, 
and  a  little  verse  about  some  mittens.  I  think  it  must  have  been  written 
just  prior  to  his  emigration  to  Wisconsin.  We  know,  he  and  Mary 
wished  to  sell  the  Vermont  farm  near  Chelsea,  and  come  to  Lind, 
Wisconsin,  where  all  of  Elnathan's  family  now  lived.  He  begins  this 
letter  a  trifle  impatiently. 

1.  "So  here  we  stay,  among  the  hills 
Where  water  flows  in  brooks  and  rills. 

2.  Wearing  the  rocks  and  driving  mills 
While  geese  and  ganders  yield  us  quills. 
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3.  For  writing  letters,  deeds,  and  wills 
And  drunken  Jo'  his  liquor  swills. 

4.  Here  too  the  farmer  patient  drills 
And  ladies  dash  in  hoops  and  frills. 

5.  And  lawyers  conjure  up  huge  bills 
And  fill,  with  pillaged  trash  their  tills. 

6.  Some  live  by  framing  posts  and  sills 
And  some  by  preaching  future  ills. 

7.  And  some  by  peddling  drugs  and  pills 
Which  sometimes  cure,  but  oftener  kills. 

8.  But  here  we  have  no  ague  chills 
But  music  in  the  morning  fills. 

9._  The  ear  with  sweet  melo'dous  trills 
And  eve  the  limpid  dew  distills. 


Benediction 

Now  may  you  live  joyful  and  long, 

Then  mount  the  skies  with  pinions  strong, 

And  join  the  high  angelic  throng 

To  chant  Jehovah's  praise  in  song. 

Nor  harbor  wish  or  thought  that's  wrong, 

Thus  ends  my  letter,  and  my  song. 


E.  Pope 


Now  if  my  letter  pleases  you 
Write  and  inform  me  how  you  do, 
If  you  are  sick,  or  lame,  or  blind, 
Or  sound  in  body,  limb,  and  mind. 

Enclosed  I  send  these  little  mittens 
That  my  good  wife  has  just  been  knitting 
To  keep  your  child's  hands  warm  in  winter 
So,  let  her  wear  them.    Do  not  stint  her. 
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Often  she  will  be  pleased  to  view  them — 

If  they  are  large,  she  will  grow  to  them, 

And  soon  will  have  great  holes  worn  through  them, 

Don't  keep  them  for  a  show  like  Barnum, 

For  when  they're  worn,  your  wife  will  darn  'em, 

But  if  too  small,  pray  don't  be  vex'd 

For  you  can  keep  them — for  the  next. 

E.  Pope 


* 


This  is  a  copy  of  a  small  portion  of  a  letter  written  by  Elnathan  while 
he  was  living  in  Vermont  on  the  farm  between  Chelsea  and  Washing- 
ton.   It  bears  no  date. 

"Again  let  us  review  our  track 

And  on  the  orb  of  self  look  back. 

A  farmer  just  enough  may  know 

To  harrow,  plough,  reap,  plant,  and  hoe, 

Wield  a  spade,  scythe,  cradle  fork,  and  rake, 

But  can't  a  decent  rake  tooth  make. 

And  thinks  all  farmers  must  be  fools. 

To  dabble  with  mechanics  tools. 

So  those  who  think  and  write  in  prose, 

So  dull  'twould  make  a  weasel  doze, 

If  poet's  pen  should  touch  their  scull, 

They  think  his  writing  very  dull. 

Rather  than  such  droll  fol-de-roll 

He'd  better  never  write  at  all. 

When  you  are  in  the  proper  fix 

Give  my  respects  to  Dr.  Mix, 

And  Lucy,  too,  must  have  a  share 

For  to  neglect  her  is  unfair. 

Adieu,  dear  friend.  You'll  know,  I  hope 

The  writer  must  be — Uncle  Pope. 


That  Uncle  Elnathan  Pope  had  not  only  poetic  and  musical  ability 
and  business  acumen,  but  also  considerable  mechanical  skill,  we  know 
from  several  sources.  Ada  Gardner  Redfield,  his  grand-niece,  who  now 
lives  in  Coeur'd'Alene,  but  who  was  born  and  raised  in  Wisconsin, 
writes  as  follows: 
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"Now  about  Elnathan  Pope.  I  remember  visiting  at  his  house  when 
I  was  about  three  or  four  years  old.  He  used  to  play  the  violin,  the 
first  I  ever  heard,  and  of  course,  he  was  a  wonder  to  me,  that  is 
probably  why  I  remember  him  so  well.  He  married  his  brother  Reuben's 
widow.  She  was  Mary  Huntoon.  She  married  Reuben  Pope  and  thev 
had  one  son,  Reuben  Oscar.  Reuben  died  and  then  she  married 
Elnathan.  I  have  a  chopping  knife  made  by  Elnathan  Pope  more  than 
80  years  ago;  the  handle  is  made  from  an  oak  knot.  I  am  verv  choice 
of  it." 


The  next  two  letters  are  written  by  Thomas  Faunce  Hammond  to 
Elnathan  (6)  Pope.  Elnathan  and  Mary  had  finally  sold  the  Vermont 
farm.  I  believe  they  went  from  Chelsea  to  Randolph,  N.  Y.,  where 
they  stayed  for  a  time  while  Elnathan  settled  up  his  affairs  at  Pope, 
N.  Y.,  because  on  December  31,  1859,  he  wrote  his  uncle  from  Ran- 
dolph, N.  Y.  Then,  too,  we  know  that  Reuben  Oscar  attended  Randolph 
Academy  where  he  taught  chemistry  to  pay  for  his  tuition  while  he 
studied  and  qualified  to  be  a  surveyor.  Just  when  they  left  New  York 
State  and  reached  Wisconsin  we  do  not  know  definitely,  but  they  were 
in  Wisconsin  in  January  of  1860,  and  on  March  28,  1860,  Mary  G. 
Pope  purchased  from  David  Parish  the  West  Y2,  Southwest,  Section 
6-21-12,  the  deed  being  recorded  in  her  name  in  Waupaca,  Wisconsin. 
This  farm  is  not  far  from  Little  Hope  and  Parfreyville,  Wisconsin. 
The  letters  follow: 

West  Windsor,  Vermont 
January  26,  1860 
My  dear  Old  Hemlock: 

Accept  my  thanks  for  your  poetic  effusion,  dated  at  Randolph, 
Cattaraugus  County,  New  York,  December  31st,  1859,  which  brought 
me  the  first  intimation  of  your  removal  from  your  native  state.  It  was 
read  with  pleasure  as  it  awakened  recollections  of  friendship  formed 
in  early  life  by  ties  never  yet  broken. 

You  may  wish  to  know  something  of  my  health  and  prospects  in 
my  advanced  age.  Well,  I  am  76  years  old,  having  lived  six  years  on 
trespass;  and  your  Aunt  (my  loving  and  beloved  wife)  is  about  60 
years  old.  We  enjoy  remarkably  sound  health;  have  within  our  means 
nearly  all  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life,  and  a  disposition 
to  enjoy  them,  and  what  is  equally  pleasing,  a  surplus  to  treat  our 
friends  and  afford  some  partial  relief  to  the  needy  and  unfortunate. 
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Yesterday  we  attended  a  Masonic  Levee  in  Windsor  Village,  listened 
to  a  very  good  address  by  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Davis  of  Bethel,  Vermont, 
and  attended  the  Ball  at  the  "Windsor  House"  in  the  evening  and 
arrived  in  safety  to  our  Mansion  House  this  morning  at  half  past  one 
o'clock.  You  may  know  perhaps  that  I  never  dance,  but  your  Aunt  took 
an  active  part  in  this  innocent  amusement  and  seemed  much  pleased 
with  the  opportunity  of  displaying  her  activity,  which  was  thought 
equal  to  that  of  young  ladies  of  20. 

I  have  had  no  convenient  opportunity  until  now  of  answering  your 
letter  and  now  I  must  omit  the  Weather  and  Markets,  the  political 
prospects,  the  insolence  of  the  South,  the  organizing  or  rather  the 
disorganization  of  Congress,  as  well  as  old  John  Brown's  Niggerism. 

Nor  can  I  now  dwell  upon  the  most  unfortunate  event  and  fatal 
patastrophe  that  ever  befell  New  England.  I  allude  to  the  falling  of  the 
Mill  at  Lawrence  in  Massachusetts  on  the  10th  instant  of  which  you 
must  have  seen  accounts  in  the  public  prints.  The  mill  was  280  by 
70  feet,  5  stories  high  with  an  ell  45  feet  square;  worked  by  about 
950  operatives,  more  than  600  being  in  the  Mill  at  the  time  of  its  fall. 
The  number  killed  by  the  fall  of  this  mighty  fabric  and  burned  to 
death  by  the  fire  which  subsequently  pervaded  the  ruins,  is  much 
greater,  in  my  opinion,  than  the  owners  of  the  Mill  and  city  authorities 
are  willing  to  admit. 

Give  our  best  respects  to  your  wife  and  when  you  arrive  at  your 
new  home  in  Wisconsin  let  us  hear  from  you. 

But 

Now  what  shall  1  say  of  old  Hemlock 
Whose  sprigs  in  all  seasons  are  seen. 
Whether  scattered  on  Mountain  or  Hillock 
To  all  are  both  lovely  and  green. 

The   body   of  Hemlock,    though    older, 
Than  most  of  the  trees  of  the  woods, 
Its  erect  position  looks  bolder 
The  longer  its  body  has  stood. 

Though  it  moves  like  the  earth  on  its  axis 
It  scatters  its  sprigs  all  the  way 
From  Maine  to  New  Brunswick  or  Texas 
Or  wherever  it  happens  to  sway. 
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I  like  this  old  Hemlock  to  lean  on 
It  points  to  the  mansions  above 
And  birds  of  the  forest  are  seen  on 
Its  branches,  conversing  in  love. 

From  the  storms  this  Hemlock  protects  us, 
When  winter  winds  pinch  us  with  cold, 
When   false  friends  and  neighbors  neglect  us, 
It  shelters  the  young  and  the  old. 

Its  evergreen  branches  are  waving 
In  the  Spring  and  Summer  and  Fall, 
The  black  or  the  white  not  enslaving 
But  giving  protection  to  all. 

The  lone  widow  this  Hemlock  protects, 
The  orphan  may  bask  in  its  shade, 
It  covers  up  all  her  defects 
And  both  are  the  happier  made. 

May  old  Hemlock  long  remain  green 
In  body  and  branches  and  roots, 
And  when  it  is  no  longer  seen 
Give  us  some  thrifty  ycv.mg  shoots. 

With  my  good  wishes  and  much  respect 
To  you  I  dedicate  my  song 
Though  you  may  point  out  some  defect 
There's  nothing  here  intended  wrong. 

Thomas  F.  Hammond 
To  Elnathan  Pope,  Esq. 

Randolph,  Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y. 

Note — The  original  of  this  letter  is  owned  by  Inez  Pope  Hill,  316  S.  Grand  Ave- 
nue, Waukesha,  Wisconsin.  The  same  poem  with  a  few  changes,  appears 
also  in  the  next  letter.  Either  the  elderly  Mr.  Hammond  forgot  that  he 
had  once  sent  it,  or  possibly  he  thought  Elnathan  never  received  the 
above  letter,  and  so  he  would  send  it  again. 
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This  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  to  Elnathan  Pope  by  his  uncle, 
Thomas  Faunce  Hammond,  Ruth  Hammond  Pope's  brother.  (See 
Hammond  family  history). 


West  Windsor,  Vermont,  April  1861 
Elnathan  Pope,  Esq. 
My  dear  Sir: 

Your  favor  of  December  31st.,  1859,  written  at  Randolph.  Cattara- 
ugus County,  New  York,  was  not  received  by  me  until  about  the  first 
of  February  1860,  when  I  immediately  replied;  but  you  were  probably 
ofi  before  my  letter  arrived,  and,  consequently,  it  passed  on  lo  the 
Dead  Letter  Office  and  shared  the  fate  of  all  similar  letters.  Well,  more 
than  a  year  passed,  and  I  began  to  fear  that  "Old  Hemlock"  had  fallen, 
and  that  I  should  never  again  see  its  "green  Sprigs"  as  it  was  impos- 
sible for  me  to  renew  a  correspondence  whose  Post  Office  address  was 
unknown  lo  me.  Tims  the  matter  rested  until  the  receipt  of  your  favor 
of  the  3rd  of  February  last,  when  I  was  much  pleased  to  know  that  Old 
Hemlock  was  still  standing  and  that  its  sprigs  still  continue  green  and 
fresh. 

You  have  been  so  long  absent  from  Windsor  County  that  anv  in- 
formation of  passing  events  here,  or  of  the  actors  in  these  events  would 
Le  quite  uninteresting.  You  may,  however,  be  glad  to  know  something 
of  your  relation  whom  you  may  remember  as  such,  and  we  have  not 
removed  with  you  to  the  "far  west"  or  a  little  beyond.  So  let  me  say 
that  my  own  health  is  good;  uncommonly  so  for  a  man  of  mv  advanced 
life  (77  years)  and  about  as  smart  as  when  you  last  saw  me;  and  as 
to  my  wife  she  seems  to  have  somewhat  renewed  her  health  and  youth- 
fulness.  She  remembers  your  visit  with  pleasure  and  tenders  her  res- 
pects. As  to  our  pecuniary  concern,  you  will  be  glad  to  know  that  I 
heve  wholly  overcome  all  my  liabilities  to  which  I  was  subjected  by 
the  failure  of  Hammond  and  Draper  in  1850  ($10,000)  and  we  now 
feel  as  independent  as  we  did  before  that  event,  and  besides  there  is 
no  danger  of  being  caught  again  in  a  similar  trap. 

Your  Uncle  Luther  and  wife  remain  where  they  were  when  you  last 
saw  them;  living  comfortably  and  quietly,  and  prudently;  they  enjoy 
life  better  than  many  old  people.  He  will  be  80  years  old  next  May. 
Homer  and  his  family  are  well;  Daniel  the  same. 
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Now  -what  shall  I  say  of  Old  Hemlock 

Whose   sprigs   in   all   seasons   are   seen 
Whether  scattered  on  mountain  or  hillock 

To   all   are  both   lovely  and  green. 

The  body  of  hemlock,  though   older 

Than  most  of  the  trees  of  the  wood 
Its  erect  position  looks  bolder 

The  longer  its  body  has  stood. 

Though  it  moves  like  the  earth  on  its  axis, 

It  scatters  its  sprigs  all  the  way 
From  Maine  and  New  Brunswick  to  Texas 

Or  wherever  it  happens  to  sway. 

I  like  this  old  hemlock  to  lean  on 

It  points  to  the  mansions  above 
And  birds  of  the  forest  are  seen  on 

Its  branches,  conversing  in  love. 

From  the  storms  this  hemlock  protects  us 
When  winter  winds  pinch  us  with  cold 

When  false  friends  and  neighbors  neglect  us, 
It  shelters  the  young  and  the  old. 

Its  evergreen  branches  are  waving 

In  the  Spring  and  Summer  and  Fall, 
The  blacks  or  the  whites  not  enslaving 

But  giving  protection  to  all. 

The  lone  widow  this  hemlock  protects, 

The  orphan  may  bask  in  its  shade, 
It  covereth  all  her  defects, 

And  both  are  the  happier  made. 

May  old  hemlock  long  remain  green 

In  body  and  branches  and  roots, 
And  when  it  is  no  longer  seen 

Afford  us  some  thrifty  young  shoots. 

With  my  best  wishes  and  respects 

To  you  I  dedicate  my  song, 
Though  \ou  may  point  out  some  defects 

There's  nothing  here   intended   wrong. 

Thomas  F.  Hammond 
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E.  Pope,  Esq. 
Waupaca,  Wisconsin. 

P.  S.  Give  our  respects  to  your  '"better  half '  and  let  us  hear  from  you 
soon.  T.  F.  H. 

This  is  a  copy  from  a  portion  of  a  letter  written  by  Elnathan  to  the 
John  Huntoon  family  in  Washington,  Vermont.  The  first  page  is 
missing  and  the  letter,  as  Mrs.  Hill  has  it,  now  begins  with  comments 
on  the  war.  The  reference  to  Oscar's  Helen,  enables  us  to  approximately 
place  the  dale  as  just  before  1861,  which  was  the  year  that  Reuben 
Oscar  Pope  married  Helen  Richardson.    Mrs.  Hill  is  their  daughter. 

Letter 

"Slight  cause  they  had  for  war,  if  any, 

But  oft  one  idle  fool  makes  many. 

Now  John,  I'd  like  to  see  you  here 

But  shall  not  very  soon,  I  fear. 

And  yet  it  must  be  soon  or  never 

This  body  cannot  live  forever. 

And  when  my  life  shall  leave  this  wall 

I  shall  not  see  you,  if  you  call. 

But  if  you  come  while  I  am  living, 

We'll  have  a  regular  Thanksgiving. 

If  you  are  here  in  melon  time 

We'll  feed  you  sweeter  stuff  than  rhyme. 

Eat  freely  and  I  am  sure  of  this 

'Twil  make  you  fat  or 

Make  you  feel  as  full  as  a  tub. 

Now,  let  me  tell  you  we  are  well, 
And  more  than  this  I  have  to  tell 
Sometime,   if  rightly   I   remember, 
Quite  early  in  the  month  of  November. 
Joseph  and  wife,  and  child  and  all, 
Favor'd  us  with  a  second  call. 
And  stayed  awhile,  then  set  to  whirling 
The  wheels  that  moved  them  ofT  to  Berlin, 
Since  then  I  should  not  know  what  to  say 
Of  them,  but  for  a  line  from  Lucy 
Which  told  us  they  were  very  well 
But  deign'd  but  little  more  to  tell. 
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To  this  we  gave  a  brief  reply 

Attended  with  a  joke,  full  dry. 

Since  then  we  hear  from  them  no  more, 

But  hope  they  have  good  news  in  store, 

Which  sometime   one   of  them   will   tell, 

Or  write  for  both  know  how  to  spell. 

For  the  above  inserted  reason 

We  now  must  leave  them  for  a  season, 

And  think  of  something  else  to  write, 

For  times  are  getting  rather  tight. 

Bank  bills  and  notes,  and  such-like  trash 
Scarcely  deserve  the  name  of  cash. 
And  so  what  c,ash  we  have  is  hard, 
Hard  to  obtain   (so  sings  the  bard). 
•  Prices  of  grain  and  meat  are  low, 
The  weather  mild ;  we  have  no  snow. 
There's  one  thing  more  I  would  be  tellin' 
Mary  has  found  her  long-lost  Helen 
And  Oscar  turns  on  her  his  peepers 
And  seems  determin'd  now  to  keep  her. 

Note— (Unfinished — no  signature — the  last  page  is  also  missing). 

The  next  is  a  portion  from  a  letter  written  by  Mary  Huntoon  Pope  to 
S.  M.  Huntoon  in  Vermont.  She  and  Elnathan  had  only  recently 
emigrated  to  Wisconsin,  and  evidently  she  was  both  lonesome  and 
homesick. 

We  got  a  paper  from  you  not  long  ago  and  in  it  I  saw  a  notice 
of  Carlos  Slack's  death.  I  hope  you  will  write  as  soon  as  you  get 
this  as  I  want  to  hear  from  you  and  others,  and  I  cannot  get  much 
information   from  anyone  except  you.    You  seem  to   be  the  medium 

by  which  we  get  information  from  our  native  land Oh. 

how  anxiously  we  look  for  letters  from  Vermont. 

If  you  know  anything  about  John,  where  he  is,  or  if  he  is  coming  out 
here,  I  wish  you  would  write  in  your  next  letter.  John  wrote  last 
fall  that  Sam  was  coming  last  winter,  but  he  has  not  come  yet. 

Have  you  seen  the  blazing  comet?  We  see  it  from  here  near  ihe 
dipper  handle,  a  little  east.  My  pen  is  so  poor  I  shall  have  to  give- 
up  writing  and  have  a  short  letter  to  please  you. 
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So  when  you  write,  send  a  long  one  to  please  me.  And  I  want  you 
to  write  about  coming,  coming  out  here.  And  write  everything  you 
can  think  of,  nothing  comes  amiss  when  we  so  seldom  hear  from  there. 
We  are  in  usual  health.    Good  bye. 


M.  Pope 


To  S.  M.  Huntoon 


Note- — On  the  back  of  Mary's  letter,  Elnathan  has  written  a  few  lines  of  verse. 

"Now  Uncle  Eben  takes  the  pen 
And  what  he  writes  you  soon  will  ken, 
J  shall  be  brief;  short  tho'  not  sweet, 
Just  a  few  lines  to  fill  the  sheet. 

My  wife  has  told  you  we  are  well 

And  I  have  little  else  to  tell, 

But  I  must  say,  I'd  like  to  know 

A  little  more  concerning  Jo.  * 

If  he's  at  work  or  tending  store, 

Or  if  he's  doing  both  or  more, 

Or  is  he  in  some  speculation, 

To  shun  hard  work,  his  worst  vexation. 

That  which  he  hated  years  ago, 

Pray  tell,  for  I  should  like  to  know. 

But  I  am  drawing  near  the  close, 
We  all  are  well,  but  Helen's  nose,t 
And  that  has  got  a  good  deal  better 
And  now  farewell,  thus  ends  my  letter." 


E.  Pope 


"Your  evidence   is   quite   illegal, 
No  law,  Republican  or  Regal, 
Compelled  a  poor  accused  elf 
To  testify  against  himself." 


*  Jo  must  have  been  John  Huntoon,  Sr.,  Mary's  brother. 

+  Helen's  nose  was   the   nose  of  Helen    (Richardson)    Pope,  wife   of  Mary's  son 
Reuben  Oscar,  and  mother  of  Inez  Pope  Hill. 
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Winfield  Gardner,  the  second  son  of  Alonzo  and  Sarah  Ann  Pope 
Gardner:  Henry  Fisher,  and  Calvin  Parker  enlisted  for  service  in  the 
Civil  War.  Upon  the  occasion  of  their  departure  this  poem  was  written. 

"Now  Winfield,  Cal  and  Henry  Fisher 

Know  one  and  all,  I'm  your  well  wisher, 

Do  well  the  work  that  is  before  ye, 

And  then  come  home  all  robed  in  glory. 

Go  where  your  duty  deigns  to  call  you 

And  let  not  threatening  foes  appall  you. 

Deal  fire  and  death  to  lawless  traitors 

And  scorn  to  act  as  mere  spectators. 

Our  armies  may,  by  good  behavior 

Prove  they  are  their  country's  Saviour. 

But  if  they  turn  their  back  to  traitors 

They  thus  encourage  freedoms  haters. 

Quail  not,  when  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Small  arms  and  cannon  round  you  rattle 

But  show'r  your  shot  as  fast  and  faster 

Until  you  know  which  side  is  master. 

And  if  they  fly,  charge  and  pursue  them 

Cut  right  and  left,  cut  round  and  through  them. 

But  if  your  bodies  must  be  riven 

Then  leave  them  there  and  fly  to  Heaven. 

The  Saviour  bled  and  went  before  ye, 

To  realms  of  endless  bliss  and  glory. 

And  when  He  calls,  don't  stop  to  murmur 

But  move  on  as  firm  as  steel  or  firmer. 

The  time  is  short  for  us  to  labor, 

We  soon  must  leave  each  friend  and  neighbor. 

So  now  farewell  till  I  may  meet  you 

In  sweeter  strains  than  these  to  greet  you." 

Elnathan  Pope,  age  76  years. 

(a  veteran  of  the  war  of  1812) 
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ADDENDA 

This  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  on  October  10,  1853,  by  Elnathan's 
sister  Lutina  Pope  to  her  sister-in-law  Mary  Huntoon  Pope.  This  is  the 
only  letter  we  have  been  able  to  find  that  was  written  by  Lutina.  It 
was  found  on  the  back  of  one  of  her  mother's  letters.  It  is  owned  by 
Inez  Pope  Hill,  a  grand-daughter  of  Mary  Huntoon  Pope. 

Woodstock,  Vermont 

October  10,  1853 
Sister  Mary: 

Mother  has  written  all  she  wishes  to  and  gave  me  the  privilege  of 
writing  some,  but  perhaps  you  would  rather  I  would  not  write  to  you 
again.  I  suppose  you  know  I  have  written  to  you  since  you  wrote  to 
me,  and  for  that  reason  I  feel  rather  timid  about  writing  again  until 
you  have  written  to  me,  thinking  perhaps  it  was  an  unwelcome 
message.  My  health  is  not  very  good  and  I  can  do  but  little  work  now. 

Brother  Thomas*  has  got  home  again  and  is  going  to  build  a  corn 
barn  this  fall;  the  boys  have  carried  on  the  farm  and  done  nicely; 
they  cut  about  forty-five  tons  of  hay  and  raised  about  one  hundred 
bushels  of  corn,  and  the  potatoes  they  have  not  yet  got  dug,  would 
have  had  a  hundred  bushels  if  they  had  not  rotted  any,  but  they  have 
rotted  bad;  about  one-third  is  rotten. 

Paschal  has  not  been  at  home  but  one  fortnight  since  last  April, 
and  Converse  is  to  work  out  now.  he  has  six  dollars  a  month.  So  that 
there  are  only  two  boys  at  home  now,  Mortimer  and  Walton,  they 
have  hired  no  help  to  do  their  work  but  have  done  it  all  themselves. 
Paschal  tends  livery  stable  at  Woodstock  Green,  if  he  stays  one  year 
he  is  to  have  one  hundred  dollars. 

I  think  I  shall  go  into  a  factorv  again  as  soon  as  I  get  so  that  1 
can  work  again.  Visiting  is  out  of  the  question  with  me,  our  nearest 
neighbor's  house  I  have  not  been  into  these  two  years.  I  have  got  used 
to  minding  my  own  business. 

Your  friend  and  well-wisher, 

Lutina  Pope 

I  wish  you  and  Oscar  would  come  down  here  and  see  us.  I  want 
Oscar  to  get  acquainted  with  his  cousins  for  I  think  they  would  like 
one  another  well. 


*  There  is  a  possibility  that  Thomas  had   been  away  to  New  York  or  North 
East,  Pennsylvania,  to  visit  his  brothers  Nathaniel  and   El  na  than. 
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Eliza  sends  her  love  to  you  and  Oscar;  says  she  should  be  very  glad 
to  see  you  both  but  don't  know  when  she  shall  unless  you  come  here.** 
My  love  to  you  both  and  Elen  *  *  *  too.  Yours, 

L.  Pope 

Direct  your  letters  to  South  Woodstock,  Vermont.  It  is  blotted  up  so 
bad  that  I  am  ashamed  of  it. 

This  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  Ruth  Pope  to  Mary  Huntoon 
Pope. 

Woodstock,  Vermont 
June  4,  185! 
Dear  daughter  Mary: 

i  now  sit  down  to  try  to  write  a  few  lines  to  let  you  know  that  i  am 
as  well  as  common  except  a  lame  side  was  caused  by  slipping  on  the 
floor  in  the  front  entry,  my  side  came  against  the  stairs  and  the  rheu- 
matism set  in  and  i  had  fever  for  a  spell  but  i  got  better,  but  am  not 
well,  i  received  your  letter  and  was  very  glad  to  hear  from  you, 
though  sorry  you  were  so  unwell.  Now  there  is  no  one  that  feels 
more  anxious  to  see  you  and  Osker,  though,  but  if  your  mare  has  a 
colt  this  month,  it  would  not  do  to  come  with  the  colt  in  one  day 
and  to  be  out  two  nights  on  the  road  would  cost  more  than  you  would 
be  willing  to  pay.  Thomas  thinks  it  would  spoil  the  colt  to  come  so 
far  in  one  day,  but  by  the  last  of  September  the  colt  would  not  follow. 
But  horses  are  high  now.  Thomas  sold  a  colt  last  month  for  ninety- 
seven  dollars  in  cash,  so  now  he  has  to  break  in  a  three-year-old  mare. 

Now  don't  think  i  don't  want  to  see  you  for  it  is  not  so,  but  i  hope 
to  advise  you  for  your  own  good,  for  i  am  a  well-wisher  to  you  and 
rejoice  to  hear  (that)  when  you  are  blessed  with  health  and  prosperity, 
and  if  it  is  ordained  that  we  must  never  see  each  other  in  this  world, 
i  hope  to  meet  you  in  a  better  world,  where  trouble,  all  trouble,  shall 
cease,  and  all  pain  and  sickness,  and  all  be  united,  i  do  want  to  see 
you  and  talk  with  you  a  great  while  for  i  cannot  write  so  that  you  can 
make  any  sense  of  it.  so  i  must  stop  to  subscribe  myself  your 
affectionate  mother  Ruth  Pope 

To  Mary  and  Osker  Pope. 

Note — Due   to   illness  and   advanced   age   this  letter   lacks   the   legibility   of   the 
previous  ones.  It  was  hard   to  decipher  and  copy. 


**The  wording  of  this  letter  would  indicate  that  Lutina  and  her  mother  lived 
with,  or  at  least  in  the  same  house  with  Thomas  and  his  wife  Eliza  and  their 
children. 
••*  Elen  is  Helen  Richardson,  who  lived  for  a  time  with  the  Reuben  Popes,  near 
Chelsea,  Vermont.  She  afterwards  married  Reuben  Oscar  and  became  the 
mother  of  Inez  Pope  Hill. 
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The  following  rough  sketch  by  A.  F.  Woods  gives  an  idea  of  the 
Mitchell  Pope  homestead  near  South  Woodstock,  Vermont. 


SiW  of  Tilden  place 

awharc     Mr     Woodl 
«Q5     born 


Pop*       Horn*       5<*«> 

Y/ooa5<-ock  Yt 


On  August  31,  1065,  Elnathan  Pope  passed  away,  and  was  laid  to 
rest  in  the  Parfreyville  Cemetery.  On  November  17th  of  the  same  year 
Reuben  Oscar  was  stricken  with  typhoid  fever  and  died.  He  was  buried 
beside  Elnathan.  Mary  lived  on  until  December  5,  1893.  when  she  too, 
was  buried  beside  her  loved  ones.  There  are  among  the  older  Popes 
those  who  recall  the  kind  and  loving  personality  of  dear  old  "Aunt 
Mary."  It  was  she  who  treasured  these  letters  and  passed  them  on. 
and  so  made  it  possible  for  us,  of  this,  and  the  coming  generations, 
to  read  and  enjoy  them.  In  closing  I  cannot  help  an  expression  of 
regret  that  we  have  not  his  earlier  letters  and  poems.  How  I  should 
have  enjoyed  knowing  great  Uncle  Elnathan! 

Amelia  Pope  Sutherland 
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